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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


— OF JULY may no longer be the wonderful, exciting, 

ear-splitting holiday of our childhood—parades with brass bands, 
picnics, rousing speeches and glorious fireworks—memories that 
guarantee success for any revival of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah Wilder- 
ness’—but as we heat-weary city dwellers interrupt our efforts 
to earn a living and dash off to the freedom of beaches and wooded 
out-doors, we rejoice that our revolutionary forefathers created 
this timely Independence Day. We switch on the radios in our 
speeding cars that our children may hear the flood of patriotic 
oratory which recalls our heritage as free men. We are filled with 
pride that our American Revolution was the first in modern times 
and that it inspired our French friends and supporters to revolt 
against tyranny. France today also commemorates its long and 
bloody struggle in this same month of July. In our own time and 
only “go Miles from Home” we have watched the Cuban people take 
independence for themselves and they celebrate independence on 
July 26th. And July 1st is the National Independence Day of the 
Republic of Ghana. 

It seemed, therefore, that FREEDOMWAYs might in this issue 
examine what part descendants of Africa played in these “July 
revolutions.” Our lead articles discuss (1) “Negroes in the American 
Revolution” (2) “Africa and the French Revolution” and (3) “The 
_ Negro and the Cuban Revolution.” 

The seeds of our Declaration of Independence scattered far and 
wide and this July, 1961, they are flowering in many parts of the 
earth. From Algeria southward to Cape Town, from Angola east- 
ward to the tiny island of Zanzibar freedom fighters march and 
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_demands for independence cannot be silenced by threats, guns, jails 
or whips. Our article from East Africa, ““Thought on Federation” 
present some of the problems facing independent Africa, but is 
emphatic in repeating Africa’s determination that the white man 
must lay down this “burden.” The black man will carry his own 
burdens. 

In our own country determination is no less clear. Our Freedom 
Riders are making history. They have brought United States 
democracy to the world court of justice. Their case is clear. And 
unless the United States pleads total bankruptcy, the Freedom 
Riders will win. 

When I was a child it was the custom in own town, on the 4th 
of July for some official to mount a high platform and to the 
assembled croud, read aloud the Declaration of Independence. I 
remember how we children, in our Sunday attire, stood straight 
and still while the big, sonorous voice rolled out the mighty, mouth- 
filling syllables. I was always fascinated by the performance. But 
I'd like to initiate that custom in all the thousands of cities, towns 
and villages of the United States today. 

We hold these Truths to be self-evident, that all ; men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. 

“All men,” they said. Not “all white men” or “all black men” 
or “all Protestant men” or “all good men” or “all‘men of conform- 
ing political opinion”—just all men are “endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights.” The words are so simple that the 
smallest child can understand them. Only evil intent can becloud 
their meaning. 

The fate of political parties which disagree with ruling majorities 
is a matter of concern for all minority groups in the United 
States. Negroes do not and cannot agree with many of the majority 
opinions held in our country. FREEDOMWAYs, therefore, finds itself 
in accord with the dissenting opinion handed down by Justice 
Black in the five to four decision of the Supreme Court on the 
Communist Party. This ruling upholds the McCarran Act which 
in effect outlaws this Party and imposes severe penalties and 
sanctions upon its members. Said Justice Black: 

“The freedom to advocate ideas about public matters through 
associations of the nature of political parties and societies was 
contemplated and protected by the First Amendment. The 
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existence of such groups is now, and for centuries has been, a 

necessary part of any effective promulgation of beliefs about 

governmental policies. And the destruction of such groups is 
now and always has been one of the first steps totalitarian 
governments take. ... 

Now, when this country is trying to spread the high ideals of 
democracy all over the world—ideals that are revolutionary in 
many countries—seems to be a particularly inappropriate time 
to stifle First Amendment freedoms in this country. The same 
arguments that are used to justify the outlawry of Communist 
ideas here could be used to justify an outlawry of the ideas of 
democracy in other countries.” 

Note too that those who drew up our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence mentioned by name only three of the “certain unalienable 
Rights,” namely, the right of life, the right of liberty and the right 
to pursue happiness. There are other “natural rights.” We beg to 
suggest that among them is the right of a hungry man to walk 
. into any public eating place and be served, provided he has the 
money to pay, the right of a weary woman to sit down in any 
empty seat in a public vehicle, provided she had paid her fare, 
and the right of every child in this rich United States to schooling. 
Yet, for two years now only a few miles from the national capital, 
in Edwards County, Virginia, Negro children have had no schools 
while the state appropriates funds for white children to attend 
“private schools. And, to this date, some two hundred Freedom 
Riders, white and black, have been given jail sentences. On this 
hot July day some of them are working on Mississippi chain gangs! 

That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
On this 4th of July rrEEpoMways rededicates itself to the noble 

aspirations and high principles which brought this nation to birth. 
We are not afraid of ideas or ideals, we do not shrink from dreams 
and visions of a better, happier world. For we come of a race and a 
nation that has dreamed great dreams, that has toiled and sweat 
and bled, that has faced many new frontiers and endured. 

We shall not “perish from the earth.” 

The Editor 
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A FREEDOMWAYS REPORT 


I, Where Negroes Live in U.S. 


NINETEEN MILLION of the people of the United States are Negroes. 
Negroes are 10.5 per cent of the population of the nation. The 
1960 Census of Population records the figure of 18,871,831 as the 
total Negro population in the U.S. as of April 1960. 

Negroes in the population of the U.S. exceed the number of 
non-whites in the population of the Union of South Africa by more 
than five million. Their numbers are larger than the total popula- 
tion of Canada and slightly less than that of Burma. 

The bulk of the Negroes in the U.S. live in but 22 of the 50 
states of the union. That is 94.3 per cent of the total Negro popula- 
tion or 17,406,973 Negroes live in some 14 Southern and “border” 
states and eight non-southern states, while in the remaining 28 
states only some 1,464,858 or 5.7 per cent of the Negroes dwell. 
However some Negroes are to be found in every state in the union. 

New York has the largest Negro population of all the states with 
1,417,511 Negro citizens. But there are five other states where the 
Negro population exceeds the million mark. They are Texas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana and Illinois, in that order. 

Alabama and Mississippi approach this category with 980,000, 
and 916,000 Negro residents respectively. 

California, Florida, Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Virginia— 
each has Negro populations of more than 800,000. Ohio with 
786,000 and Michigan with 718,000, are followed by Tennessee, 
Maryland and New Jersey—states in which the Negro population 
exceeds a half million. 

Nearly 400,000 Negroes live in Missouri and as many in Arkansas. 
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Indiana and Kentucky are states with approximately a quarter 
million Negro inhabitants each. 

Notwithstanding the fact that New York is the state with the 
largest Negro population, the majority of the Negro people still 
live in the southern area of the country. Of the 22 states where 
94-3 per cent of all the Negroes live, approximately 11 million 
of them, or 63.1 per cent live in the 14 deep southern and southern 
border states. 

This attests to the fact that Negroes retain a considerable 
position of strength of numbers in relation to the general popula- 
tion in several states, notwithstanding the wider compass of 
their population movement and pattern of substantial numerical 
distribution over some 22 states. 

In eight southern states the proportion of Negroes in the popula- 
tion ranges from 4 to % of the total population. 

Negroes constitute 54.8 per cent of the population of the District 
of Columbia. They are 42.3 per cent of the population of the state 
of Mississippi. 

They are 34.9 per cent of the people in South Carolina, 32.1 per 
cent in Louisiana, 30.1 per cent in Alabama, 28.6 in Georgia, 25.4 
per cent in North Carolina, 21.9 per cent in Arkansas and 20.8 
per cent in Virginia. 

The percentage of Negroes in the population of Florida is 
17.9, in Maryland 17.9, in Tennessee 16.5 and 13.9 in Delaware. 
For Texas some Mexican-Americans are included in the 12.6 
per cent non-white census statistics and in Oklahoma some Indians 
are represented along with Negroes in its 9.5 per cent non-whites. 
Likewise some Mexican-Americans are counted into California's 
8.0 per cent of non-whites. In Illinois (10.6), Michigan (g.4), 
Missouri (9.2), New Jersey (8.7), Ohio (8.2), Pennsylvania (7.2) 
and Kentucky (7.2), Negroes are more than 7 per cent of the 
total population. 

Even where Negroes represent a yet smaller percentage of the 
state’s population, their strength of numbers has an impact by 
virtue of its tight distribution within the state. 

Three-fourths of the 64 per cent of the Negro population who 
are urban dwellers, live in 50 major cities. And, in these cities 
they are usually limited to occupancy of sub-standard areas, tightly 
hemmed-in “Negro parts of the city.” 

Only in the South are Negroes a significant part of the rural 
population. In 1910 nearly 34 of the Negroes in the United States 
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lived in the southern countryside; as late as 1940 over half of the 
Negro population lived a rural life. Today less than one-fifth live 
on southern farms. 

The above data on the Negro population and its distribution 
in the United States documents the swift pace of their movement 
from the southern rurals to the cities, and emphasizes the continuing 
selective pattern of movement from the old southern agricultural 
states to those states of higher industrial activity both within the 
South and into the North and West. The number (8) of non- 
southern states with substantial Negro populations compared to 
the number (14) of southern states with large Negro populations 
stand in almost exact ratio to the actual distribution percentage 
of the Negro people between the northern and southern states; 
that is, some 3% of the Negro population lives in the southern 
states, and 1% in the northern and western states. 

There has been a very sharp drop in the farm population during 
the last decade for the nation as a whole, and a proportionately still 
greater decrease in the number of Negroes living on farms. As of 
April 1960 the farm population was only 13 per cent (20.5 million) 
of the nation’s total population. Although the percentage of farm 
dwellers to urban population was higher for Negroes, being ap 
proximately 20 per cent of the total, the rate of decline of the 
Negro farm population was far greater than the general sharp drop. 
The, Negro rural population dropped from 53 per cent of all 
Negroes in 1940 to about 20 per cent (4.2 million) by April 1960. 

Of course this loss of population on the countrside reflects the 
ruination of masses of Negro farmers of all types and their whole- 
sale expulsion from the agricultural economy. 


II. Where Negroes Work 

In the urban work force of 73 million men and women one of every 
ten workers is a Negro,.and of those in the labor force engaged in 
farming, one of every five is a Negro. 

The depth and dimensions of the Negroes’ oppression in the 
United States is starkly revealed in the official facts and figures 
of the U.S. Department of Labor studies on The Economic Situa- 
tion of Negroes in the United States. 

The most recent statistics reveal that although proportionate 
to population there are as many Negro men as white men in the 
labor force, and 10 per cent more Negro women than white 
women are in the job market, there is no equality existing in a 
single job category. : 
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The pattern of discrimination against Negroes seeking a liveli- 
hood starts with their disproportionate numbers in the ranks of the 
unemployed. (20 per cent of the total) and continues through each 
step of the occupational ladder. 

In the 1958 recession the unemployment rate among Negroes 
rose twice as fast as among white workers. By 1959 the economy 
had recovered from its downturn but unemployment among Negroes 
was still 11.5 per cent compared with 4.6 per cent for whites. 

In the Greater Metropolitan Area of Chicago, for example, in 
July 1960, 5.2 per cent of the total labor force was unemployed 
but 15.6 per cent of the Negroes in the labor force was unemployed. 
Unemployment among Negroes has not dropped below 10 per 
cent in the last ten years. 

The 1960 Census provides data on the distribution of employed 
persons by major occupation groups. We will compare the status of 
Negroes in each of the designated job categories. 

1. In the “Professional, technical, and kindred workers” group 
Negro men represent only 4 per cent of the total as contrasted to 
11.3 per cent for white men. Women in this category are 5.8 
per cent Negro compared with 14 per cent white. Almost half of the 
Negro men in this group were clergymen or teachers and three- 
fourths of the Negro women were professional nurses and teachers. 
But the majority of the whites making up this category were 
engineers, scientists, research specialists, and the like. 

The projections of the Department of Labor for anticipated 
rates of growth in employment assign first place to this occupational 
group; a 41 per cent increase in employment is expected in this 
group during the 1960-70 decade. 

2. In the closely related category of “Managers, officials, and 
proprietors” just 2.7 per cent of Negro men are so employed and 
only 1.8 per cent of employed Negro women are in this group. 
These figures are to be compared to the 14.6 per cent white men 
and 5.1 per cent white woman who occupy this rung on the 
occupational ladder. 

However, the figures do not reveal the whole story because the 
bulk of the white men and women in this category are executives 
and of the managerial group of the big business enterprises, whereas 
the Negroes represented in this category are largely self-employed 
small proprietors engaged in retail trade and in eating and drinking 
places, barber shops and beauty establishments. It is anticipated 
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that this employment classification will undergo a 24 per cent 
increase in the ensuing decade. 

3. The “lowest” white collar classification of “Clerical and 
kindred workers” registers the grossest discrimination in the em- 
ployment of Negro women. Of all white women in the labor 
force, nearly 6 million, some 32.6 per cent are employed in some 
clerical capacity, but only 8.9 of Negro women workers, i.e. 
fewer than 200,000, are so engaged. 7.3 per cent of the white men 
and 5.1 per cent of the Negro men at work are employed in this 
capacity. 

4. The related classification of “Sales workers” shows white men 
6.5 per cent to Negro men’s 1.9 per cent; and white women 8.8 
per cent to Negro women’s 1.5 per cent or less than 30,000. 

This job group and the previously mentioned clerical group are 
expected to offer a 27 per cent increase in employment opportunity 
over the decade ending in 1970. 

5. The most aggravated picture of job discrimination against 
Negro men is reflected in the ratio of Negro to white employment 
in the top ranking “blue collar” occupation group—the “Crafts- 
men, foremen, and kindred workers.” Here 20 per cent of white 
workers in the labor force are employed and only g per cent of the 
Negro workers. For women, the percentages are 1.1 for white women 
and o.7 for Negro women. 

This top skilled-worker category is expected to experience a 24 
per cent growth in employment over the decade ahead. 

6. The census category of “Operatives and kindred workers” is 
the semiskilled group. This occupation group of basic industrial 
workers will be the hardest hit by the continuing development 
of automation in the mass production industries. As of April 1960, 
24.4 per cent of all gainfully employed Negro men were in this 
‘occupational group as compared to 19.1 per cent of working white 
men. Negro and white women so employed achieved a near balance,, 
with 15.3 per cent of white women in the group and 15.1 per cent 
of Negro women. 

4. The category of unskilled labor, designated in the census as 
“Laborers, except farm and mine,” is the occupation group that 
will experience no increase in expected employment requirement 
in the developing decade. The percentage of Negro men in this 
group exceeds that of white men, 23.3 per cent to 6.3 per cent. 

8. “Service workers, except private household” means janitors, 
charwomen, porters, etc. Over a third of all Negroes employed are 
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on such jobs—22.8 per cent of working Negro women and 14.6 
per cent of the employed Negro men. Only 13.8 per cent of white 
women workers are so employed and only 5.7 per cent of white 
men are in this job category. 

g. Domestic service work bears the census euphemism of “Private 
household worker.” Over a third of all Negro women in the labor 
force, 36.9 per cent, are in this low-paid, long-hours employment. 
Only 5.9 per cent of white women work at such jobs. Also, 0.2 
per cent of Negro men and 0.1 per cent of white men are classed as 
“private household workers.” 

Categories 10 and 11, respectively titled “Farmers and farm man- 
agers,’ and “Farm laborers and foremen,” are unhelpful designa- 
tions for purposes of revealing the pattern of discrimination in 
the occupational picture. More is concealed here than is revealed 
as to the contrasting status of Negroes as compared to whites on 
the countryside. Nevertheless, as of April 1960, 13 per cent of the 
Negroes working were in farm employment compared with 8 
per cent of the whites. The forecast is for a further 17 per cent drop 
for farm employment by 1970. 


12. The occupational pattern for Negroes in the employ of the | 
Federal, State and local governments departs little from the general | 
picture. They are employed in the main in the low-skilled classifca- _ 


tions with the more desirable jobs going to white men and women. 


About 10.7 per cent of Negroes in the labor force hold govern- — 


ment jobs. 
Currently, nearly 2 million jobs are being eliminated annually 
as a result of automation and technological advancements in 


factories, on farms, in stores and in offices. Furthermore, the working | 


population is increasing at a rate of 114 millions a year. These two 
facts added to the figures cited, indicate the desperate situation of 


Negroes in the U.S. economy presently, and project a foreboding 


outlook for the immediate years ahead unless major victories are 
won in the struggle against economic discrimination. 


Ill, What Negroes Earn 
The pattern of discrimination against the Negroes in employment 
practice, the continuing disproportionate concentration of Negroes 
on the lower rungs of the occupational level, is of course reflected 
in their earnings. 

In 1958—the latest figures offered by the U.S. Department of 


Commerce and Department of Labor—the median wage and salary | 
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income for Negro male workers was 58 per cent of the average for 
white males, and Negro women workers averaged only 44.6 per 
cent of the earnings of white women. 

In actual dollar income, white men averaged $4,569 in the year 
1958, to $2,652 annual median income of Negro men. Negro women 
averaged only $1,055 for the year, compared with $2,364 for 
white women. 

For the South, the income differential between Negro and white 
families is a vertible chasm. Southern family income for 1959 for 
white families was a median figure of $4,903 as compared to $1,929 
averaged by Negro families; that is, Negro family income was only 
39.3 per cent of white family income in the South. 

Although, Negroes constitute 10.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the nation, they receive something less than 5 per cent of 
the nation’s income, approximately $20 billion. 
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NEGROES IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


EGINNING IN 1771 and for two decades thereafter, the Fifth 

of March was commemorated as Independence Day in America. 
Not until after all states had ratified the Constitution and the 
Union was firmly established was the Fourth of July substituted 
for general celebration. Even then, particularly in New England, 
the Fifth of March continued to be a day of oratory recalling 
the beginning of the struggle for Independence. Because on March 
5» 1770, occurred the Boston Massacre, designated as Daniel Web- 
ster as: “From that moment we may date the severance of the 
British Empire.” And in oration, poetry and song the name Crispus 
Attucks, a Negro, was hailed as the first to die for American 
independence. Schooboys recited the verse carved as inscription on 


the monument to the four victims: 
Long as in Freedom’s cause the wise contend, 
Dear to your country shall your fame extend; 
While to the world the lettered stone shall tell 
Where Attucks, Caldwell, Gray and Maverick fell. 


} 


This summer of 1961, Negroes in America are being told they - 


are “pressing too hard.” Attorney-General Kennedy asks for a 
“cooling-off period.” Heads shake and one hears that “stirring 
up trouble only hinders progress.” “All in good time!” “Not too 
fast! NOT TOO FAST!” So goes arguments against any agitation 
waged by Negroes in their efforts to attain first-class citizenship 
_in the United States. 

Acknowledged white supremacists do not bother even to pay lip 
service to the Constitution or to decisions of the Supreme Court. 
They would make no distinction between youthful, idealistic Free- 
dom Riders and desperate, hardened Negro soldiers driven to armed 
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mutiny. But many honest liberals and friends of the Negro are 
“confused. They believe that Negroes have made “marvelous pro- 
gress’ in this country and that the nation as a whole has done 
much for the “uplift” of these “unfortunate descendants of slaves.’’ 
They deplore violence in “backward Southern communities” but 
check it off as the work of “ignorant rabble.” They point to the 
many advantages given Negroes. “Negroes must be grateful for all 
we have done for them.” Some discreetly question whether or not 
the Negro is actually ready to assume “all the responsibilities 
inherent in full citizenship.” 

Such thinking reflects the woeful ignorance of national history 
prevalent in the United States today. Omitted from the history 
books is the fact that Negroes were in the original struggle for 
independence, that Negroes fought and died and were decorated 
in the revolutionary armies an‘ that free Negroes exercised the 
privileges of citizenship under the earliest Articles of Confedera- 
tion. We may be proud that our President tells Mr. Khrushchev that 
the United States led the world in revolution. But, accepting this 
premise raises a question: Just how long does liberation take? 

Let us go back ninety-nine years to August 14, 1862. Union armies 
of the North were faring badly. In Washington, Frederick Douglass 
begged Abraham Lincoln to recruit Negro soldiers. “Let us fight!” 
he pleaded. “Give us arms and we'll bring down the slaveholders!” 
In Boston, on this sultry afternoon, George Livermore arose to 
present a paper to the assembled Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Mr. Livermore prefaced his reading with a few remarks: 


“In this time of our country’s trials; when its Constitution and 
even ~ continued national existence, is in peril, loyal men are 
laying aside their chosen and accustomed private pursuits and 
devoting themselves, heart and hand, to the common cause. As 
true patriots, then, we members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, should do something more than comply, as good 
citizens, with all the requirements of the Constitution and 
laws: we must study, in the light of history, and by the traditions 
of those who originally founded and at first administered the 
Government, the fundamental principles on which it was based, 
and the paramount objects for which it was established. Having 
done this, it may not be amiss for us to offer the results of our 
historical researches to others not having the leisure or the 
opportunity to investigate for themselves.” 
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Documents from past 

Mr. Liverman then delivered his paper on “The Opinions of 
the Founders of the Republic respecting Negroes as Slaves, as 
Citizens, and as Soldiers.” At the close of this reading, the Rev. 
R. C. Waterston, Acting Secretary, presented to the Society a 
letter from their venerable and senior member, the Honorable 
Josiah Quincy, heartily endorsing “the purpose of Mr. Livermore 
to collect and publish documents on the subject of Slavery and 
Negro Soldiers originating from the great men who were guides 
of public affairs at the time of the American Revolution. I should 
regard such a publication as useful and desirable and shall be happy 
to aid Mr. Livermore in his purpose.” 

It followed that Mr. Livermore’s extensive paper was published 
that same year by John Wilson & Son of Boston. And I am now able 
to present some of its findings to the readers of FREEDOMWAYS. 

When the thirteen American colonies rebelled, twenty per cent 
of the total population, some 600,000 people, were Negroes. Of 
this number about 150,000 were free Negroes. These free Negroes 
were scattered along the eastern seaboard with concentrations 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The majority 
were slaves, most of them in the area from Maryland to Georgia. 

The United States had scarcely come into being before Thomas 
Jefferson sadly predicted that the status of the Negro would be 
“the rock upon which the Union would split.’”” When some eighty 
years later southern states did secede this prediction was recalled 
by associates of Jefferson Davis. Alexander H. Stephens (Vice- 
President, as he was designated), in a speech delivered in Savannah, 
Georgia on the 21st of March, 1861 declared: 

“The new constitution (of the Southern Confederacy) has put 
at rest forever all the agitating questions relating to our peculiar 
institutions—African slavery as it exists among us and the proper 
status of the Negro in our form of civilization. This was the 
immediate cause of the late rupture and present revolution. 
Jefferson, in his forecast had anticipated this. ... The prevailing 
ideas entertained by him, and most of the leading statesmen at 
the time of the formation of the old Constitution, were, that the 
enslavement of the African was in violation of the laws of nature; 
that it was wrong in principle, socially, morally and politically. 
Those ideas were fundamentally wrong. They rested upon the 
assumption of the equality of races. ...Our new governanent is 
founded upon exactly the opposite idea... 
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Answering the decision handed down by Chief Justice Taney in 
the celebrated Dred Scott case, Judge McLean of Ohio in 1856 wrote: 
“Our independence was a great epoch in the history of free- 
dom; and while I admit the Government was not made especially 
for the colored race, yet many of them were citizens of the New 
| England states, and exercised the rights of suffrage when the 
| Constitution was adopted; and it was not doubted by an intelli- 
i gent person that its tendencies would greatly ameliorate their 
condition. Many of the states, on the adoption of the Constitu- 
| tion, or shortly afterward, took measures to abolish slavery within 


their respective jurisdiction; and it is a well-known fact, that a 
belief was cherished by the leading men, South as well as North, 
that the institution of slavery would gradually decline, until 
it would become extinct. The increased value of slave labor in 
the culture of cotton and sugar prevented the realization of this 
expectation. ...On the same principles, white men were made 
slaves. All slavery has its origin in power and is against right.” 

Two or three incidents in the earliest conflicts with the British 
troops will show how ready the colonists generally were, not only 
to secure the Negroes’ services as fellow-soldiers, but to honor them 
for their patriotism and valor. 

We have mentioned the event referred to as the “Boston Mas- 
sacre” when Crispus Attucks was killed. A further paragraph taken 
from Livermore’s account: 

“Three days after, on the 8th, a public funeral of the 
martyrs took place. The shops in Boston were closed; and all the 
bells of Boston and the neighboring towns were rung. It said 
that a greater number of persons assembled on this occasion 
than were ever before gathered on this continent for a similar 
purpose. The body of Crispus Attucks, the ex-slave, had been 
placed in Faneuil Hall, with that of Caldwell; both being 
strangers in the city. Maverick was buried from his mother’s 
house in Union Street; and Gray, from his brother’s in the 
Royal Exchange Lane. The four hearses formed a junction 
in King Street; and there the procession marched in columns six 
deep, with a long file of coaches belonging to the most distin- 
guished citizens, to the Middle Burying-ground, where the four 
victims were deposited in one grave; over which a stone was ’' 
placed with inscription.” 

At the battle of Bunker Hill, on the memorable 17th of June 
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1775, Negro soldiers stood side by side and fought bravely with 
their white comrades. It was reported that the shot which brought 
down Major Pitcairn, of the British marines was fired by Peter 
Salem, a Negro. At the time of the battle, the artist John Trumbull, 
then acting as adjutant, was stationed with his regiment in Roxbury 
and saw the action from that point. It is a significant fact, and per- 
tinent to our present research, that, among the limited number 
of figures which he introduced on the canvas of his famous painting 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill, more than one Negro soldier can be 
distinctly seen. 


Records of gallantry 
One Negro soldier who participated in the battle of Bunker 
Hill was formally called to the attention of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in a petition signed by some of the principal officers, 
less than six months after the event. The subscribers beg leave to 
report that “under our observation, we declare that a Negro man 
called Salem Poor, of Col. Frye’s regiment, Capt. Ames’ company, 
in the late battle at Charlestown, behaved like an experienced 
officer, as well as an excellent soldier. To set forth particulars of 
his conduct would be tedious. We would only beg to say, in the 
person of this said Negro centres a brave and gallant soldier.”’ 
Fourteen officers, including three colonels signed this document. 
A single passage from George Bancroft’s “History of the U,S. 
(Vol. VII. p. 421) throws further light on the condition of the 
army in respect to Negro soldiers, at the time of the battle 
of Bunker Hill: | 
“Nor should history forget to record, that as in the army at 
Cambridge, so also in this gallant band, the free Negroes of the 
Colony had their representatives. For the right of free Negroes 
to bear arms in the public defence was, at that day, as little 
disputed in New England as their other rights. They took their 
place, not in a separate corps, but in the ranks with the white 
man; and their names may be read on the pension-rolls of the 
country, side by side with those of other soldiers of the 
Revolution.” 
Says Herbert Aptheker in his The American Revolution: (Chap- 
ter XIII, p. 225) 
“Negroes from every state fought in the Revolutionary Army. 
Indeed, in the case of several states—Maryland, New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Hampshire— 
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one would have difficulty in naming many towns or cities from 
which Negroes did not enlist. A good example is Connecticut 
(which contained about 6,500 Negroes in 1774) whose records 
were kept particularly well, and show Negro volunteers from at 
least 47 different localities, from Ashford to Woodstock, from 
Branford to Waterbury, from Canaan to Winchester. Even for 
Georgia there is conclusive proof that at least five Negroes from 
that state fought against the British, for records are extant 
of the manumission of all five as rewards for their service. One 
of these, Austin Dabney, was not only freed, but, in addition, 
having conducted himself—said the legislative act of emancipa- 
tion—‘with a bravery and fortitude which would have honored 
a freeman,’ he was awarded an annual pension of $96, and given © 
112 acres of land. At least one South Carolina Negro, John Eady, 
also distinguished himself in the Revolutionary Army and was 
rewarded with freedom and land.... 


“At the beginning of the war, it appears to have been custom- 
ary for free Negroes to be enrolled with white citizens in the 
militia. In many instances, slaves also took their places in the 
ranks with. freemen. The inconsistency, however, in using as 
soldiers in any army, raised for securing national liberation, those 
held in bondage was apparent. The Massachusett’s Committee of 
Safety resolved that ‘the admission of any persons, as soldiers 
into the army now raising other than Freemen reflects dishonor 
on this Coloney; and that no slaves be admitted into this army 
upon any consideration whatever.’ ”’ 


The Reverand Dr. Hopkins of Newport, R.I. addressed himself 
to “The Honorable Continental Congress” on this subject with 
the argument: 


“God is so ordering it in his providence, that it seems absolutely 
necessary something should be speedily done with respect to the 
slaves among us, in order to our safety, and to prevent their 
turning against us in our present struggle, in order to get 
their liberty. Our oppressors have planned to gain the blacks, 
and induce them to take up arms against us, promising them 
liberty on this condition. ... The only way to prevent this threat- 
ening evil is to set the blacks at liberty ourselves by some 
public acts and laws, and then give them proper encouragement 
to labor, to take arms in the defence of the American cause, as 
they shall choose.” 
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Many slaves were set free that they might become soldiers. 
Their skill and bravery were never called in question. There does 
not, however, appear to have been, at that time, any special 
legislation sanctioning the employment of Negroes as soldiers. 
It is a significant fact that the principal opposition to Negro 
soldiers came from those colonies where there was the least 
support for the Revolution and the least disposition to furnish 
a fair or equal quota of white soldiers. “Indeed, the Continental 
Congress, in March 1779, adopted a resolution urging Georgia and 
South Carolina, for the sake of saving the cause in those areas, 
to permit the enlistment of 3,000 Negroes. Both states refused and 
hinted that they would withdraw from the struggle before agreeing 
to such a proposition. Maryland in 1780 passed laws permitting 
slaves and free Negroes to be recruited as soldiers. New York, 
in accordance with an act passed in March, 1781, raised two 
regiments of slaves, all of whom enlisted with the understanding 
that loyal service for the war’s duration would bring emancipation” 
(Aptheker’s The American Revolution, page 224) . 

Negroes were with Anthony Wayne when he captured the fort 
at Stony Point, New York; Negroes were rewarded for important 
spying activity—thousands served as regular soldiers in the American 
_ Revolutionary Army and many thousands more served that army 
as teamsters, cooks, guides and what were then called pioneers— 
or are known today as combat engineers. 

And so the successful struggle came to an end with the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 and the United States of America was 
recognized before the world. Gradually, but persistently the great 
landowners of the South extended their hold on the new nation. 
Virginia, not Massachusetts, became the “cradle of liberty” and 
the signing of Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence 
was deemed the more proper date for oratory than a “street brawl” 
which took place in Boston. And as cotton began to replace 
tobacco on the plantation, all talk of emanicpating the slaves 
became unpopular. For the Negro, the bright vision of the nation 
he had help to bring to birth, began to fade. 

Through the years of struggle Negroes themselves had not been 
unaware of the hazards of their situation. I close this account 
with a letter written by Benjamin Banneker, a free-born Negro of 
Maryland. Banneker had smuggled food from his farm to General 
Washington’s starving troops at Valley Forge; on his shoulders had 
fallen the heaviest responsibility for laying out the Federal City 
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of Washington; he had served his country honorably and well. 
Now, he was no longer young. His letter was written from his home: 
Maryland, Baltimore County 
Ellicotts’ Lower Mills, 
August igth, 1791 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State: 

Sir—I am fully sensible of the greatness of that freedom, which 
I take with you on the present occasion, a liberty which seemed 
to be scarcely allowable, when I reflected on that distinguished 
and dignified station in which you stand, and the almost general 
prejudice and prepossession which is so prevalent in the world 
against those of my complexion. 

I suppose it is a truth too well attested to you, to need proof 
here, that we are a race of beings who have long labored under 
the abuse and censure of the world, that we have long been 
considered rather as brutish than human, and scarcely capable 
of mental endowments. 

Sir, I hope I may safely admit, in consequence of that report 
which hath reached me, that you are a man far less inflexible 
in sentiments of this nature than many others, that you are 
measurably friendly and well disposed towards us, and that you 
are willing and ready to lend your aid and assistance to our 
relief, from those many distresses and numerous calamities, to 
which we are reduced. 

Now, sir, if this is founded in truth, I apprehend you will 
readily embrace every opportunity to eradicate that train of 
absurd and false ideas and opinions, which so generally prevails 
with respect to us, and that your sentiments are concurrent with 
mine, which are that one universal Father hath given being 
to us all, and that he hath not only made us all of one flesh, 
but that he hath also without partiality afforded us all the same 
sensations, and endowed us all with the same faculties, and that 
however variable we may be in society or religion, however diver- 
sified in situation or color, we are all of the same family, and 
stand in the same relation to him. 

Sir, if these are sentiments of which you are fully persuaded, 
I hope you cannot but acknowledge, that it is the indispensable 
duty of those who maintain for themselves the rights of human 
nature, and who profess the obligations of Christianity, to ex- 
tend their power and influence to the relief of every part of the 
human race, from whatever burden or oppression they may un- 
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justly labour under, and this I apprehend a full conviction of the 
truth and obligation of these principles should lead all to. 

Sir, I have long been convinced that if your love for yourselves 
and for those inesteemable laws, which preserve to you the rights 
of human nature, was founded on sincerity, you could not but be 
solicitous that every individual of whatever rank or distinction, 
might with you equally enjoy the blessings thereof, neither could : 
you rest satisfied, short of the most active diffusion of your exer- 
tions in order to their promotion from any state of degradation 
to which the unjustifiable cruelty and barbarism of men have 
reduced them. 

Reflect on that time in which even hope and fortitude wore the 
aspect of inability to the conflict and you cannot but be led to a 
serious and grateful sense of your miraculous and providential 
preservation; you cannot but acknowledge that the present free- 
dom and tranquility which you enjoy you have mercifully re- 
ceived and that it is the peculiar blessing of Heaven. 

This, sir, was a time in which you clearly saw into the injustice 
of a state of slavery and in which you had just apprehensions 
of the horrors of its condition, it was now, sir, that your abhor- 
rence thereof was so excited that you publicly held forth this 
true and valuable doctrine, which is worthy to be recorded and 
remembered in all succeeding ages. ‘““We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, and that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Here, sir, was a time in which your tender feelings for your- 
selves had engaged you thus to declare, you were then impressed 
with proper ideas of the great valuation of liberty and the free 
possession of those blessings to which you were entitled by 
nature; but, sir, how pitiable is it to reflect that although you 
were so fully convinced of the benevolence of the Father of 
mankind and of his equal and impartial distribution of those 
rights and privileges which he had conferred upon them, that 
you should at the same time counteract his mercies in detaining 
by fraud and violence so numerous a part of my brethren under 
groaning capitivity and cruel oppression, that you should at the 
same time be found guilty of that most criminal act which you 
professedly detested in others with respect to yourselves. 

Sir, I suppose that your knowledge of the situation of my 
brethren is too extensive to need a recital here; neither shall 
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I presume to prescribe methods by which they may be relieved, 
otherwise than by recommending to you and all others to wean 
yourselves from those narrow prejudices which you have imbibed 
with respect to them and as Job proposed to his friends, 
“put your souls in their souls stead,” thus shall your hearts be 
enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards them, and thus 
shall you need neither the direction of myself or others, in 
what manner to proceed therein. 

And now, sir, although my sympathy and affection for my 
brethren hath caused by enlargement thus far, I ardently hope 
that your candour and generosity will plead with you in my 
behalf when I make known to you that it was not originally 
my design; but that having taken up my pen in order to direct to 
you as a present, a copy of an almanac, which I have calculated 
for the succeeding year, I was unexpectedly and unavoidably led 
thereto. 

This calculation, sir, is the production of my arduous study 
in this my advanced stage of life; for having long had unbounded 

_ desires to become acquainted with the secrets of nature, I have 
had to gratify by curiosity herein through my own assiduous 
application to astronomical study, in which I need not to 
recount to you the many difficulties and disadvantages which 
I have had to encounter. 

And now, sir, I shall conclude and subscribe myself, with 
the most profound respect, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) BANNEKER 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson received this letter. In Ford's 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Vol. V., p. 377) appears a letter 
which the Secretary of State addressed to the Marquis de Condorcet, 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences in Paris. The letter is headed 
“Philadelphia, August 30, 1791.” After the exchange of formal 
courtesies it proceeds: 

We now have in the United States a Negro, the son of a black 
man born in Africa and a black woman born in the United 
States, who is a very respectable mathematician. I procured him 
to be employed under one of our chief directors in laying out 
the new Federal City on the Potomac, and in the intervals of 
his leisure, while on that work, he made an almanac for the 
next year. He is a free Negro and is highly regarded in his 
community as a very worthy and respectable member of society. 
I shall be delighted to see these instances of moral eminence 
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so multiplied as to prove that the want of talents observed in 
them, is merely the effect of their degraded condition, and not 
proceeding from any difference in the structure of the parts 
on which intellect depends. I am sending this manuscript of his 
almanac to you. 

Present my affectionate respect to Madame Condorcet and 
accept yourself assurances of the sentiments of esteem and 
attachment with which I have the honor to be, Your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

(Signed) JEFFERSON 


Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Banneker—a white man and a 
black man—early Americans serving the American Revolution and 
bringing a new nation to birth! Their letters were written two 
hundred years ago! Progress—which way? 


IMMORTAL LINK 


A martyr’s blood 
Shed in space and time 
Has always set the world aflame 
Shaking the earth with burning tremors. 


A thousand borders, a million barriers, 

Yet our world is one, 

Yet our hearts—two thousand million hearts— 
They beat as one. 


Race, colour, caste and creed divide us not. 
We are bound by the bond of blood, 
The lifeblood that courses through our veins, 
This is the unshakable, 
Unbreakable, 
immortal, 
bond of love, of man’s honour, 
of humanity! 
JAN NISKAR AKHTAR 
(Translated from Urdu) 
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AFRICA AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


r you should penetrate the campus of an American Ivy League 

college and challenging a Senior, ask what, in his opinion, was 
the influence of Africa on the French Revolution, he would answer 
in surprise if not pity, “None.” If, after due apology, you ventured 
to approach his teacher of “historiography,” provided such sacrilege 
were possible, you would be told that between African slavery 
in America and the greatest revolution of Europe, there was of 
course some connection, since both took place on the same earth; 
but nothing causal, nothing of real importance, since Africans 
have no history. 

Nevertheless, it is a perfectly defensible thesis of scientific 
history that Africans and African slavery in the West Indies were the 
main causes and influences of the American Revolution and of the 
French Revolution. And when, after long controversy and civil 
war, Negro slavery and serfdom were not suppressed, the United 
States turned from democracy to plutocracy and opened the path 
to colonial imperialism and made wide the way for the final 
world Revolutions in the goth century. 

Let us now look at the story. Columbus had a Negro pilot, and 
in the 16th century his son Diago was governor of the island of 
San Domingo and his slaves staged a revolt in 1522. A few years 
later Vasquez d’Allyon tried to settle in Virginia but his slaves 
revolted. From the 16th century on, the revolt of the black workers 
stolen in Africa and transported to America continued. This was 
proven by the fright of the planters shown by the increased 
severity of the laws; at the same time, their desire to pretend that 
the slave system for blacks was perfect and was not resented. 
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Early in the 16th century the Maroons appeared all over the 
West Indies. This was the name given to runaway slaves who 
took refuge in the mountains of Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica and Central 
America. They formed their own governments and even built 
cities. They fought with the Spanish, the British and the French; 
they made treaties which the Whites broke. 

Meantime, by the middle of the 17th century Cromwell had 
seized Jamaica and the French had started sugar planting on their 
islands. White indentured servants were imported into the West 
Indies and the African slave trade increased. Between 1700 and 
1776, 600,000 blacks were imported to the West Indies, Central 
and South America. French commerce quadrupled between 1714 
and 1789. Dutch slaves revolted and gained their independence, 
and in Haiti a succession of black rulers in this land of mountains 
carried on continuous governmental organization which lasted 
through the 18th century and still exists. 

San Domingo was an island of mountains rising in places 6,000 
feet above sea level. The San Domingo planters and the British 
and French bourgeoisie were the new owners of some of the richest 
property in the world. Of these three the most important in 1790 
were the planters of San Domingo. The island was beautiful. 
The climate was favorable, and crops grew the year round. The 
planters lived luxuriously, and spent their vacations or old age 
in Paris. In France they formed a powerful political force as their 
counterparts did in England. French women from the gutter as 
well as the middle class came to the colony. French aristocracy came 
to rebuild their shattered fortunes. They took Negro concubines. 
Colonial cities were centers of dirt, gambling and debauchery. In 
1789, of 7,000 mulatto women in San Domingo, 5,000 were either 
prostitutes or mistresses. Failures from all countries flocked to San 
Domingo. No white person was a servant or did any work that he 
could get a Negro to do for him. The owners lived in barbaric 
luxury and the island produced more sugar, coffee, chocolate, 
indigo, timber and spices than all the rest of the West Indies put 
together. As early as 1685 Louis XIV had issued a Code Noir which 
made wives and children of Frenchmen free. By the beginning 
of the 18th century mulattoes began to accumulate property and 
educate their children in France. Their children began to return 
by 1763 and tried as freemen to take part in public affairs. 

Meantime, the British were profiting by the slave trade and build- 
ing up their mercantile system of colonial trade. 
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The French regarded the colonies as existing for the profit of 
France. Colonies must buy all manufactured goods in France and 
could sell their produce only to France. The goods must be trans- 
ported in French ships. Sugar must be refined in France. In 1664 
France gave the rights of trade with San Domingo to a private 
company. The colonists refused and the governor had to ease 
restrictions. This happened again in 1722. There was another 
insurrection, the governor was imprisoned and the privileges of the 
company modified. The colonists thought of separating from 
France. Long before 1789 the French bourgeoisie was the most 
powerful force in France and the slave trade in the colonies, the 
basis of its power. The fortunes created at Bordeaux and at Nantes 
by the slave trade gave the bourgeoisie the pride that demanded 
“liberty.” In 1666, 108 ships went from Nantes to Africa with 
37,430 slaves valued at 37 million dollars and giving the owners 
from 15 to 20 per cent on their money. In 1700 Nantes was 
sending 50 ships a year to the West Indies with food, clothing 
and machinery. Nearly all the industries developed in France 
were based on the slave trade or the trade with America. Bordeaux 
grew rich by 1750 with 16 factories refining sugar. San Domingo 
was the special center of the Marseilles trade. A dozen other great 
towns refined sugar. Hides and cotton came from the West Indies. 
Two to six million Frenchmen depended for their livelihood upon 
colonial trade. In 1789 San Domingo received in its ports more 
ships than Marseilles. France used for the San Domingo trade 750 
vessels employing 24,000 soldiers. In 1774 the colonies owed France 
200 million and by 1789 between g and 5 million. The British 
envied San Domingo with alarm after the independence of America. 
San Domingo doubled its production between 1783 and 1789. 

The British slave trade became an increasing source of profit 
and their monoply of colonial trade a matter of increasing impor- 
tance. When, therefore, the American colonists tried to extricate 
themselves from British power they struck first at the slave trade. 
Already the Negro workers were beginning to take part in the 
struggle. Crispus Attucks led a mob in Boston and Daniel Webster 
said that the severance of America from the British empire dated 
from his death. The day of his death was a national American 
holiday for nearly a quarter of a century. 

In 1776 Jefferson emphasized the slave trade as America’s griev- 
ance against Great Britain. The American Revolution stopped 
the trade. In 1774, the Second Article of the Continental Associa- 
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tion said: “that we will neither import nor purchase slaves imported 
after the first day of December next, after which we will wholly 
discontinue the slave trade.” This all agreed would stop slavery. 
As the war progressed Negroes took part. General Nathaniel Green 
writes: “The natural state of the country appears to me to consist 
more in the blacks than in the whites.” American Negroes fought 
for freedom, perhaps a larger proportion of them than among 
whites. In the early battles of the revolutionary war Negro soldiers 
fought side by side with the whites. It was feared that their 
presence might encourage slaves in the South to accept the offer of 
freedom given by the British governor, Dunmore, of Virginia, and 
for a while Washington was induced to refuse colored enlistments. 
But this he soon gave up. Negroes fought throughout the revolu- 
tionary war, mostly on the side of the Americans, but some on 
the side of the British. And Negro slavery was certainly one of the 
strongest arguments for the American Revolution. After America 
gained its freedom in 1783 it was felt in France and America that 
slavery in America was at an end. 

The French Revolution has been written so largely from the 
white point of view that the part which the blacks played in this 
drama has been either forgotten or unknown. 

A revolution is a transfer of power from the top aristocracy of a 
nation to lower and lower classes. Very often all the work and 
demand of an aristocracy is interpreted as transfer of power to the 
masses of people. This is usually untrue. Magna Carta was not a 
democratic movement. It was a successful attempt of the higher 
British aristocracy to wrest power from the King. The writ of 
habeas corpus did not mean that the working masses escaped 
unjust imprisonment; it was for the benefit of the rich middle 
class. And so in France the fall of the Bastille was a victory for 
unjustly treated aristocrats. 

The freedom which France demanded in 1787 was freedom 
to build their current prosperity on the products of slave labor 
supported by a slave trade from Africa. Profits from this source 
were at their highest and French migrants were rushing to San 
Domingo to get rich. About this time the colored bastards whom 
the Code Noir had declared to be free and Negroes who had 
either earned or bought their freedom began to demand French 
citizenship, and French theorists and dreamers backed them as 
Friends. 

In 1788, France exported to French San Domingo 21 million 
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dollars in flour, wine, and manufactures, with 580 vessels in this 
trade and 98 in the African trade, and 29,500 slaves were brought 
to San Domingo from Africa. 

In 1789, the West Indian colony of San Domingo supplied two- 
thirds of the overseas trade to France and was the greatest individual 
market for the European slave trade. It was an integral part of 
the economic life of the age, the pride of France, and the envy 
of every imperialist nation. The whole structure rested on the 
labor of the half million black slaves. 

San Domingo was now incomparably the finest colony in the 
world and its possibilities were limitless. But without slaves 
San Domingo was doomed. The British colonies had enough slaves 
from all their trade and the British bourgeoisie who had no other 
West Indian interests set up a howl for the abolition of the slave 
trade. The rising British industrial bourgeoisie turned toward 
free trade and the exploitation of India and called the West 
Indies, “sterile rocks.” 

_ Adam Smith and Arthur Young condemned slave labor. India, 
after the loss of America, became a source of sugar. The production 
of cotton in India doubled in a few years. Indian free labor cost 
only a penny a day. There were hoards of gold, silver and jewels. 

In 1786 Wilberforce began the anti-slave trade campaign. Pitt 
egged him on. Liberals in France, including the great names of the 
revolution, formed a society, The Friends of the Negro, aimed at 
the abolition of slavery. 

In the Estates General which met in 1789 the French aristocracy 
gave up many of their rights and formed a Constituent Assembly 
under the domination of the upper middle classes. They for three 
years made this bourgeoisie equal in power to the former aristo- 
crats. Thus equality which came in France was equality for the 
property owners and not for the working, starving masses. For a 
year the mass of workers began to put forward their demands 
in the Legislative Assembly and then finally for three years 
came real revolution. The monarchy was abolished. A Committee 
of Public Safety was established and pure democracy which allowed 
the masses to vote was proposed but not ratified. The King was 
killed and the parties fought for power. A reign of terror ensued 
which by 1794 was killing 354 people a month until suddenly came 
Thermidor. Robespierre himself was killed. The power of the Paris 
Commune with its extreme democracy was stopped. Babeuf, the 
serf, was executed. But the people were starving and there must 
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be a change. In which direction would the change go, to a further 
devolution of power to the workers- Certainly not, said the respect- 
able people. They turned to Bonaparts who had just married 
the granddaughter of a Negro and finished an Italian campaign. 
They brought him back from his wild Egyptian venture and 
the coup d’etat of the 18th Brumarie which ended in the empire. 
This is the story we are told and Africa touches it nowhere, 
save that we say that the terror in France was copied in Haiti and 
that Napoleon gave Louisiana to America. 

This is not the complete story. Let us go over the details 
again: when the revolution broke out in France in 1787 San 
Domingo was the source of the greatest accumulation of wealth. 
San Domingo had more than three-quarter million slaves. the 
cities of France were flourishing with the slave trade. The French 
who were gaining equality with the former aristocrats were basing 
this equality on the profits of the slave trade and on crops grown 
by black slaves. From the very beginning two parties appeared in 
France: the moral philosophers and the social theorists, demand- 
ing freedom of the slaves. On the other hand, the planters demanded 
recognition as citizens and the exclusion of the poor whites and 
the mulattoes. 

The planters supported the monarchy against the revolution. 
The poor whites supported the revolution against the King but 
opposed the mulattoes. The mulattoes sought alliance with either 
or both groups of whites. In 1789 the mulattoes sent Raymond and 
Ogé to Paris with 6 million pounds in gold and a promise of this 
and one-fifth of the property which the mulattoes owned in San 
Domingo to pay the French public debt. These delegates were 
received by the Constituent Assembly, and the Assembly thus 
recognized the citizenship of free Negroes. The planters were 
opposed as were also the manufacturers and merchants of the 
great French cities. The Constituent Assembly voted by large 
majority not to interfere with the internal government of the 
colonies and refused to abolish the slave trade. But on March 
18, 1790, the Amis des Noirs secured a vote declaring free Negroes 
citizens. Planters in Martinique, Guadaloupe and San Domingo 
all decreed that the law recognizing the right to vote applied 
only to white persons. The planters and poor whites fought each 
other, but both were against the Negroes. 

The planters of San Domingo by secret manipulation placed six 
of their number in the Constituent Assembly. When representa- 
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tives of the free Negroes and mulattoes appeared in Paris to demand 
hearing they were received and backed by the organization called 
the Friends of Negroes. The Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
adopted. 

Ogé returned to America with British money, landing secretly 
in north San Domingo. He collected 300 men. He was attacked 
and took refuge in the Spanish part of the island; the governor 
surrendered him. Ogé and Chavannes were sentenced while alive to 
have their arms, legs and spines broken and then be exposed 
to the sun. This was done in the presence of the northern 
provincial assembly gathered in state. 

War started between the planters and the free Negroes. The 
planters, reinforced by poor whites from France pouring in to 
make money from slavery, numbered 40,000. The free Negroes 
and mulattoes were about 26,000. And, despite the supporting 
votes of the National Convention, the war was going against them. 

Then the unexpected happened. The bolder slaves had formed 
bands of Maroons in the mountains and before 1700 became 
dangerous. Over 1,000 Maroons are reported in 1720, 3,000 in 1751. 
By 1750 their greatest chief was Macandel. He planned a rebellion 
but |was captured and burned alive. The planters were determined 
that nothing would interfere with their methods and the slave 
system. A half-million black Africans long self-trained in the moun- 
tains of Haiti on August 22,1791, in a midnight thunderstorm, 
attacked. Thiers tells us: “In an instant twelve hundred coffee and | 
two hundred sugar plantations were in flames; the buildings, the 
machinery, the farmhouses, were reduced to ashes; and the unfor- 
tunate proprietors were hunted down, murdered or thrown into 
the flames, by the infuriated Negroes. The horrors of a servile war 
universally appeared. The unchained African signalized his ingen- 
uity by the discovery of new methods and unheard-of modes 
of torture.” 

They killed, raped and murdered. They destroyed property. The 
smoke of the fires blotted out the sun for days. The richest colony 
of France lay in ruins. The world shuddered. The slave-holders 
were frightened to death. But only gradually on slow sailing ships, 
loaded with lies, did the truth about what was happening reach 
France. Only after months did it realize, that the foundations of its 
wealth and prosperity had disappeared. It was this and not any 
demands from the masses of French workers or of European phil- 
anthropists that turned the reaction of Thermidor into a reality 
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and in time brought the counter-revolution of the 18th Brumaire. 

The Terror did not spread from France to Haiti in 1793. Already 
in 1791 it came to France from Haiti. It was Africa in America 
and Africans led by Toussaint L’Ouverture who struck the French 
Revolution after it had given freedom to property-holders, and faced 
it with chaos. They plunged into anarchy, tempered by murder, 
until the reaction of Thermidor restored property to power. 

The revolt was all the more startling because while it had been 
in the fears and imagination of the colonists for two hundred years, 
it was always undreamed of as an actual occurrence.. There had been 
numberless revolts, which had spread terror to whites all over the 
West Indies, Central America and the mainland of the United 
States; but once they were quickly suppressed, their details and 
facts minimized, the records destroyed and the memory forgotten. 

In San Domingo itself the dangers of slave revolts was not un- 
known. For years runaway slaves had hidden in the mountains, 
especially in the northeastern part of the island. ‘There were serious 
slave revolts in 1679, 1691 and 1718, and in the middle of the 
eighteenth century a Negro, Macandel, carried out systematic 
poisoning which created a panic. 

In Europe the organization of the lowest classes of workers and 
servants, peasants and laborers to gain political power and property 
was rare and cannot be compared to the corresponding organiza- 
tions of the African slaves in the West Indies and South America. 
Many European revolts which are pictured as risings of the masses 
are nothing of the sort. The Protest revolution had no sympathy 
with the peasants and Martin Luther kicked them in the teeth 
when they revolted. There were revolts of the suffering masses 
in Hungary, France and England but they were small compared 
with the concerted, long-continued rebellion of the black Maroons. 
While the blacks of San Domingo were in wild rebellion France 
faced two paths: one was that of Babeuf who came up from the 
bottom of modern class organization, the servant class; he saw 
the masses starving, he felt their misery and he sang the dirge of 
the dying. He struggled for a commune of the workers; equality 
not of property owners but of those who gave property its value. 
He prayed and struggled for his Paris commune, but the mounting 
power of the property owners pushed and beat him back until 
he died. He died on the scaffold in 1796 but he arose from the dead 
in 1848 and again in 1871 in France; in 1917 in Russia; in 1939 in 
China and in 1961 in Cuba. 
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France repudiating Babeuf, in its unconscious frenzy, took 
refuge in the reaction of Thermidor, after abolishing monarchy, 
killing the King, and murdering their leaders. Thermidor was the 
rule of the property-holders displacing the aristocrats. But in 
San Domingo, horror faced Toussaint and his rebels. Toussaint 
revered the King, his Chieftain; he believed in discipline and 
authority. He deserted impious France and led his legions to 
the service of Charles IV of Spain. Slowly he and his successors 
in after years developed his ancient tribal communalism in San 
Domingo. Beyond these political provisions, he turned attention 
toward the economic; the island was divided into districts with 
inspectors who were to see that the freedmen returned to their 
work. A fifth part of the produce of each estate was to go to the 
workers. Commercial arrangements were made with the United 
States and England. He immediately issued a manifesto to all 
Negroes and mulattoes. “I am Toussaint L’Ouverture; my name is 
perhaps known to you. I have undertaken to avenge your wrongs. It 
is my desire that liberty and equality shall reign in San Domingo! 
I am striving to this end. Come and unite with us, brothers, and 
fight with us for the same cause.” 

Through the prowess of Toussaint, the Spanish pushed the 
French farther and farther back and in a short time secured 
possession of nearly the whole north of the’ island and a part of the 
south. The French commission found itself in a tight place 
and tried to extricate itself in June, 1793, by offering to free 
all slaves who would enroll in the army. In August they went 
even further and proclaimed universal emanicipation in San Do- 
mingo, and this action was confirmed by'the French National Con- 
vention, February 4, 1794. 

The first proclamation had no influence upon Toussaint. As a 
Spanish general, he refused to recognize the authority of the 
French. But when the English invaded San Domingo, the aspect 
of things changed. They landed in September and soon had 
captured that city with its heavy artillery and two million dollars’ 
worth of shipping in its harbor. Toussaint knew the British 
as slave traders, and he now suspected that Spain wanted venge- 
ance on France rather than freedom for the slaves. When, there- 
fore, the French government affirmed universal emancipation early 
in 1794, he returned to French allegiance to the open delight 
of the commission. They said, “Remember that distinctions of color 
are no more!” | 
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The blacks under Toussaint now proceeded to restore San 
Domingo to France. The mere magic of his name did much without 
fighting. In April Toussaint left the Spanish army; in May the 
French Flag was flying at Gonaives. From now on Toussaint was 
known as L’Ouverture, the Savior. Gradually the whole northern 
part of the island was in his possession. As Sonthonax wrote in his 
diary, “These Negroes perform miracles of bravery.” 

In after years, the successors of Toussaint, Dessalines and 
Christophe developed communalism and made the Haitian state 
independent and owner‘ of its land and crops; but the surrounding 
world whirled away: it monopolized wealth in private hands, 
organized military power in their hand and France, the United 
States and Britain forced Haiti to become the victim of their 
stooge who rules Haiti today. Still high in its mountains roll the 
tom-toms of ancient Africa and its dreams. 

People who achieved equality in the French revolution had 
neither liberty nor brotherhood for the black slaves of Haiti who 
were dying for the glory of France. For two years a National 
Convention was in control, which abolished the monarchy and 
vainly planned an equalitarian democracy. They tried to free the 
slaves, their own reaction could not survive slavery and live. 

Meantime, separated by a vast ocean, with news traveling by slow 
sailing vessels, and couriers loaded with lies, France and San 
Domingo led for a long period almost separate lives, neither know- 
ing exactly what was occurring in the other. The French commis- 
sioners representing the state arrived in San Domingo. They joined 
the mulattoes and free Negroes and revoked the abolition of the 
slavery of the blacks. Toussaint, leader of the blacks, went over to 
the Spaniards and the French planters appealed to the British. 

The governor of the colony helplessly called on the revolting 
Negroes to surrender. In answer Toussaint wrote: “Sir,—We have 
never thought of failing in the duty and respect which we owe to 
the representative of the person of the King, nor even to any of 
his servants whatever; we have proofs of the fact in our hands; 
but do you, who are a just man as well as a general, pay us a 
visit; behold this land which we have watered with our sweat 
or rather, with our blood,—those edifices which we have raised, and 
that in the hope of a just reward! Have we obtained it? The King— 
the whole world—has bewailed our lot, and broken our chains; while 
in our part, we, humble victims, were ready for anything, not 
wishing to abandon our masters. What do we say? We are mistaken; 
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those, who next to God, should have proved our fathers, have 
been tyrants, monsters unworthy of the fruits of our labours: and 
do you, brave general, desire that as sheep we should throw our- 
selves into the jaws of the wolf? No! it is too late. God, who 
fights for the innocent is our guide; he will never abandon 
us. Accordingly, this is our motto—Death or Victory!” 

Thus while the slaves arranged themselves with the King as 
symbolic head of the state, the new colonial assembly August 
24, 1791, instead of appealing to France, begged protection, especi- 
ally for their property, from England: “Fire lays waste our 
possessions, the hands of our Negroes in arms are already dyed 
with the blood of our brethren. Very prompt assistance is necessary 
to save the wreck of our fortunes—already half-destroyed; and 
confined within the towns, we look for your aid.” 

The British after five years were sick of their attempt to conquer 
Haiti. By September 30, 1796, out of the whole number of white 
troops, British and foreign, who had landed in Haiti since 1795, 
at least 15,000 men, only 3,000 were left alive. April 22, 1798, 
the British Commander Maitland evacuated all towns in Haiti 
except Mole St. Nicholas. He had only about a thousand troops alive. 

The brilliant success of Toussaint not only aroused the envy of 
the mulattoes, but the suspicion of France. The commissioner, 
Sonthonax,* who had returned from San Domingo, reported to the 
new government in the Director in France, the facts concerning 
Toussaint, and they thought it best to send a governor who would 
curb his power. Hédouville, the new governor, arrived April 20, 
1798, and proposed to take charge of the negotiations with the 
English; but Maitland, the English commander, was only too glad 
to affront France by dealing directly and exclusively with Toussaint 
and to attempt to gain for England by flattery and bribery what he 
could not take by force. After five years of fighting, the loss of thirty 
thousand men and the expenditure of one hundred million dollars, 
he offered to surrender. 

On October 1, 1798, Toussaint entered Mole St. Nicholas as 
conqueror. The white troops saluted him. He was dined in the 
public square, on a silver service which was afterwards presented 


* The Frenchman, Sonthonax, was a true representative of the revolution. 
“with the blacks his name was already a talisman, and in an insurrection 
which took place in the revolutionary center, Port-de-Paix, where whites 
were massacred, the laborers had risen to cries, ‘long live Sonthonax.’” The 
Black Jacobins, C. R. L. James, Chap. 8, p. 146. 
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to him in the name of the King of England. A treaty was signed 
by which the English gave up the island, recognized Haiti as 
independent, and entered into a commercial agreement. Then they 
tried secretly to induce Toussaint to declare himself King, but 
he refused. 

Paris between March 1793 and July 1794 passed through one 
of the supreme epochs of political history. In these few months 
of their nearest approach to power the masses did not forget the 
blacks. They felt towards them as brothers, and the old slave- 
owners whom they knew to be supporters of the counter-revolution, 
they hated as if Frenchmen themselves had suffered under the 
whip. There were many so moved by the sufferings of the slaves that 
they had long ceased to drink coffee, thinking of it as drenched 
with blood and sweat of men turned into brutes. 

This was the France to which, in January 1794, three deputies 
sent by San Domingo to the Convention arrived. Bellay, a Negro 
slave, who had purchased his freedom, Mills, a Mulatto, and 
Dufay a white man. On February grd they attended their first 
session. What happened there was quite unpremeditated. " 

The Chairman of the Committee on Decrees addressed the 
Convention, . “Citizens, your Committee on Decrees has verified 
the credentials of the deputies from San Domingo. It finds them 
in order, and I move that they be admitted to their places in the 
Convention.’ Camboulas rose. “Since 1789 the aristocracy of birth 
and the aristocracy of religion have been destroyed; but the aristo- 
cracy of the skin still remains. That too is now at its last gap, and 
equality has been consecrated. A black man, a yellow man, are 
about to join this Convention in the name of the free citizens 
of San Domingo.” The three deputies of San Domingo entered the 
hall. The black face of Bellay and the yellow face of Mills excites 
long and repeated bursts of applause. 

Lacroix (of Eure-et-Loire) followed. “The Assembly has been 
anxious to have within it some of those men of colour who have 
suffered oppression for so many years. Today it has two of them. 
I demand that their introduction be marked by the President's 
fraternal embrace.” 

Next day, Bellay, the Negro, delivered a long and leny oration, 
pledging the blacks to the cause of the revolution and asking 
the Convention to declare slavery abolished. It was fitting that a 
Negro and ex-slave should make the speech which introduced 
one of the most important legislative acts ever passed by any 
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political assembly. No one spoke after Bellay. Instead Levasseur 
(of Sarthe) moved: “When drawing up the constitution of the 
French people we paid no attention to the unhappy Negroes. 
Posterity will bear us a great reproach for that. Let us repair the 

wrong—let us proclaim the liberty of the Negroes. Mr. President, 
do not suffer the Convention to dishonor itself by a discussion.” 

The Assembly rose in acclamation. The two deputies of color 
appeared on the tribune and embraced while the applause rolled 
round the hall from members and visitors. Lacroix led the Mulatto 
and the Negro to the President who gave them the presidential kiss, 
when the applause started again. 

Cambon, a deputy, drew the attention of the House to an 
incident which had taken place among the spectators. 

“A citizeness of colour who regularly attends the sittings of the 
Convention has just felt so keen a joy at seeing us give liberty 
to all her brethren that she has fainted (applause). I demand 
that this fact be mentioned in the minutes, and that this citizeness 
be admitted to the sitting and receive at least this much recognition 
of her civic virtues.” The motion was carried and the woman 
walked to the front bench of the amphitheatre and sat to the 
left of the President, drying her tears amidst another burst of 
cheering. 

Lacroix, who had spoken the day before, then proposed the draft 
of the decree. “I demand that the Minister of Marine be instructed 
to despatch at once advices to the Colonies to give them the happy 
news of their freedom, and I propose the following decree: The 
national Convention declares slavery abolished in all the colonies. 
In consequence it declares that all men, without distinction of 
colour, domiciled in the colonies, are French citizens, and enjoy 
all the rights assured under the Constitution.” 

During this time, the leaders of French industry continued their 
protests outside the National Convention. 

“There is no longer any ship-building in our ports, still less 
any construction of boats. The manufactories are deserted and the 
shops even are closed. Thus, thanks to your sublime decrees, every 
day is a holiday for the workers. We can count more than three 
hundred thousand in our different towns who have no other 
occupation than, arms folded, to talk about the news of the day, 
of the Rights of Man, and of the Constitution.” 

On June 5th, the day after the celebrations of the King’s birthday 
and the capture of Port-au-Prince, the English commanders at 
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St. Kitts heard that seven French ships had escaped the British 
fleet and landed at Guadeloupe. In command was Victor Hugues, 
a Mulatto, “One of the great personalities of the French revolution 
to whom nothing was impossible,” taken from his post as public 
prosecutor in Rochefort and sent to the West Indies. Hugues 
brought only 1,500 men, but he brought also the Convention's 
message to the blacks. There was no black army in the Windward 
islands as in San Domingo. He had to make one out of raw slaves. 
But he gave them the revolutionary message and dressed them in 
the colors of the Republic. The black army fell on the victorious 
British, began to drive them out of the French colonies, then carried 
the war into the British islands. 

Toussaint got the news of the decree sometime in May. The 
fate of the French in San Domingo was hanging by a thread, but 
now that the decree of Sonthonax was ratified in France, Toussaint 
did not hesitate a moment but at once told Laveaux that he was 
willing to join him. Laveaux, overjoyed, accepted the offer and 
agreed to make him a Brigadier-General, and Toussaint responded 
with a vigor and audacity that left all San Domingo gasping. He 
sent to the destitute Laveaux some good ammunition from the 
Spanish stores. Then he persuaded those of his followers who were 
with him to change over, and all agreed—French soldiers, ex-slaves 
of the rank-and-file and all his officers, blacks and white royalists 
who had deserted the Republic to join him. “His demeanour at 
Mass was so devout that D’Hermona watching him communicate 
one day commented that God if he came to earth could not visit 
a purer spirit than Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 

The Directory which ruled from 1794 to 1799 turned to Napoleon 
who hated blacks. Nevertheless, he married the granddaughter 
of a Negro, Josephine, who was a leader of current French society. 
On the other hand, he dismissed General Dumas from his army 
solely because of his color. Napoleon was rising to prominence. 
He conducted a brilliant campaign in Italy and then from the 
foot of the Pyramids looked toward India, but the British blocked 
hima until unemployment in England brought the Peace of Amiens. 

The French planters appealed to Napoleon. He took their side, 
saying: “the liberty of blacks is an insult to Europe.” But Toussaint 
was powerful. Napoleon had to flatter and cajole him. After 
consultation with French bankers, Napoleon planned an American 
empire based on African slavery. He lured Toussaint to France 
and killed him. He gathered a vast army under his brother-in- 
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law, Le Clerc, who sailed for San Domingo in 1801. He took 5 
squadrons with 80 vessels and 21,000 troops. The Africans and the 
fever conquered this army and left Dessalines and Christophe, 
successors of Toussaint, masters of Haiti. 

Napoleon was unable to start colonial imperialism in America. 
That was accomplished in later years when American democracy 
restored African slavery in the cotton kingdom. 

But the world hailed Toussaint, he was one of the great men of 
his time. He made an extraordinary impression upon those who 
knew him personally or studied his life, whether they were friends 
or enemies. August Comte included him with Washington, Plato, 
Buddha and Charlemagne as worthy to replace all the calendar 
saints. Morvins, biographer of Napoleon, calls him “a man of 
genius.” Beauchamp refers to him as “one of the most extraordinary 
men of a period when so many extraordinary men appeared on 
the scene.” Lamartine wrote a drama with Toussaint as his hero. 
Harriet Martineau wrote a novel on his life. Whittier wrote about 
him. Sir Spencer St. John, consular agent in Haiti, called him “the 
one grand figure of a cruel war.” Rainsford, a British officer, refers 
to him as “that only great man.” Chateaubriand charges that 
Bonaparte not only murdered, but imitated him. 

A French planter said, “God in his terrestrial globe did not 
commune with a purer spirit.” Wendell Phillips said, “You think 
me a fanatic, for you read history, not with your eyes, but with your 
prejudices. But fifty years hence, when Truth gets a hearing, the 
Muse of history will put Phocion for the Greek, Brutus for the 
Roman, Hampden for the English, LaFayette for France; choose 
Washington as the bright, consummate flower of our earliest 
civilization; and then, dipping her pen in the sunlight, will write 
in the clear blue, above them all, the name of the soldier, the 
statesman, the martyr, Toussaint L’Ouverture.” Wordsworth sang: 

“There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee: thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind.” 

In 1802 and 1803 nearly forty thousand French soldiers died 
of war and fever. Le Clerc himself died in November, 1803. Roch- 
ambeau succeeded to his command and was promised soldiers by 
Napoleon; but already in May, 1803, Great Britain started new 
war with France and communication between France and San 
Domingo was impossible. The black insurgents held the land; the 
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British held the sea. In November, 1803, Rochambeau surrendered 
and white authority died in San Domingo forever. 

The effect of all this was far-reaching. Napoleon gave up his 
dream of American empire and sold Louisiana for a song. As De 
Wit Talmadge said: “Thus, all of Montana and the Dakotas, 
and most of Colorado and Minnesota, and all of Washington and 
Oregon states, came to us as the indirect work of a despised Negro. 
Praise, if you will, the work of a Robert! Livingstone or a Jefferson, 
but today let us not forget our debt to Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
who was indirectly the means of America’s expansion by the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803.” 


REFERENCES: This paper is based mainly on C. R. L. James: “The Black 
Jacobins,” London, 1938; Du Bois: “Black Folk, Then and Now,” New York, 


1939; Aptheker: “American Negro Slave Revolts,” New York, 1943. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In our fall issue we are planning a lively discussion on “Negro 
Leadership and Organizations.” Lead articles are now being 
prepared by Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene of Lincoln University, Mo., 
John Henrik Clarke and Julian Mayfield, two young writers 
deeply concerned with this question. Some of our readers have 
definite ideas on this important subject. We invite you to write 
and express them. Your letters will be a welcome addition to 
what we want to make an “Open Forum.” 
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THE NEGRO AND THE 
CUBAN REVOLUTION 


SIXTO GASTON AGUERE 


A REVIEW Of the formation process of the demographic and 

ethnological structures of Cuba proves conclusively that the 
peoples of Cuba are born of a mixture of the Negro, White and 
Aboriginal phenotypes which integrated in the nationality at 
the end of the post-Columbian period. In the eighteenth century 
the term Creole was applied to persons of French or Spanish 
descent born and reared in colonial tropical regions. It must 
be stressed that the Creole is an ethnobiological product who 
differs from the European because of characteristics assimilated from 
the African, and different from the African because of the char- 
acteristics assimilated from the Spanish or French. He is therefore 
converted into a composite of characteristics which constitutes 
a particular ethnobiological physiognomy. 

In Cuba there is that human type which, in relation to the 
degree of melanin present in his skin, exhibits an epidermis 
whose hue varies from the white to the black. Through a traditional 
ideological aberration, there has been created a classification of 
this genotype into “races,” using as a determining factor of race, 
first: the color of skin. It happens that for those who would 
draw the lines between peoples the color of skin often is not 
enough to determine “race”; the hair is then analyzed. There 
are other instances when race of the individual is not determined 
by color of skin or other somatic characteristics, but rather by 
taking into account the “race” of the individual's ancestors, which, 
according to the authoritative racists is the final determinant of 
human races. 

Such are the natural contradictions of a false theory which, like 
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the racist, do not adjust to the laws of biology or ethnography. 
Proceeding from this artificial classification, there arose in Cuba, 
first the idea of the existence of “races” and, with that idea, the 
belief that one belongs to this or that “race.” | 

No matter of which phenotype the Creole is, his genotype is 
potentially the same; that is to say his individuality consists of 
proportions of genes of all the phenotypes. Adjusting ourselves 
to the more elemental laws of biology, we must recognize that the 
same genotypes correspond to the same potential attitudes in 
intellectuality and sensitivity. 

What is it, then, that produces the emotional stratifications 
of the colored groups? For the causes of this we have to look 
outside of the biological and ethnological camp; because they 
are consequences caused by economic, political and intellectual 
motivations. 


Many factors in segregation 


It is true that the groups of African and European predecessors 
present different forms of ethnobiological characteristics even 
though basically there is a relative feeling of affinity brought about 
by the coincidence in both groups of an Arab transculturation. 
But those ethnobiological characteristics which the groups acquired 
in their original environment are not transmitted through the 
color of the skin. One or another characteristic is integrated in 
the Cuban milieu and those which come about and are formed 
in this way assimilate traits of the two. Language does not separate 
these groups; they have been raised under the effluvium of the 
same customs; the concepts which they find in their environment are 
the same. The concepts of the world are taken from the same 
fountains, the general styles are common and the degree of 
instruction is common. But in this similarity of potential aptitudes 
the mentality, the economy, and politics began to trace definite 
modes of distinctions which integrate into one social segregation 
and provokes active and passive discrimination among the groups. 

Through a mechanism of reflexes and prejudices—which we 
cannot trace here due to lack of space—there is a mental stereo- 
typing of the dark-skinned person and his descendants as belonging 
to a class of men whose nature gives them a particular manner 
distinct from white-skinned man. Thery the characteristics which 
these men acquired in the African envifonment are presented, not 
as a product of environment, but rather, as inherent faculties of 
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“race” based on the color of the skin, though, as we previously 
stated, sometimes it is not the color of the skin but heredity. With 
this belief in the different inherited qualities among men of one 
or another color, the mind fabricates consciousness of “race.” 

The judicial structure of the original colony which brought 
slaves from Africa presented the Africans as being inferior beings— 
the Catholic Church affirmed that they had no soul—and subjected 
them-to subhuman conditions. 

With the creation of this mental division—the conventional 
schism of the peoples into two social types—there were created 
two human categories. In the economy there was created the role 
of the exploiter, to which one group belonged and the role of the 
exploited, to which the other belonged. The mentality of the 
dominant phenotype was accommodated by this state of affairs which 
justified and rationalized vassalage, gave it — and 
ideologically stimulated its acceptance. 

The passing of years and the cessation of African importation 
erased the cultural and biological differences between the Creoles 
of all colors, but the traditional reflexes were converted into 
prejudices. Even after the biological and ethnic differences which 
differentiated the two cases using the ancestral ethnics had dis- 
appeared—the simple color of skin was used to classify the descend- 
ants of the mixture into one “race” or another, attributing to the 
color of the skin the determination of socio-cultural structure of 
the individuals. 


Segregation imported 

Dark skinned Cubans participated in the earliest struggles for 
independence. But when Tomas Estrada Palma, in 1g02 became 
first President of the Republic of Cuba strong pressures from the 
North American government imposed official segregation. This 
bias succeeded in preventing Negroes from entering the police 
corps and excluded them from official posts in the Army. North 
American government officials alleged that the presence of Negroes 
engaged in official capacities might produce friction with the North 
American troops of occupation. Jim Crow was also applied to 
administrative positions and other positions of public administra- 
tion such as in politics, the national economy, as well as in the 
diplomatic service. 

. One should not lose sight of the fact that the degree of racist 
prejudice in Cuba—particularly since the founding of the first 
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Republic, which was won with an army consisting of 80% Negroes 
—never reached the judicial level, the official level, nor even public 
expression. Nobody in Cuba ever confessed that he was a racist. 
Confession is combated by the very people who have prejudices 
and whose actions carry them out. An example was a Minister 
who frequently launched a tirade against prejudice, but on review- 
ing his own employees, one could not find a logical proportion 
of dark people working for him. Another example was a tele- 
vision producer, who was always indignant when accused of 
discriminating against Negro artists—yet who never used Negro 
artists or announcers. 

A strict policy of apartheid was carried out by North American 
businesses, as in the electric companies, the telephone companies, 
the banks, etc. And even though they used one or another Negro 
as janitor, chauffeur, or day laborer, employee clubs were formed 
from which Negroes were excluded. The phenomenon occurred 
also in the officers’ clubs of the armed forces, where Negro officers 
were allowed a quota by nomination, but if they dared attend 
these clubs silent reprisals were unleashed against them and they 
found themselves transferred so some remote sector of the country. 

Government officials and the press winked their eye. Whoever 
attacked these practices was accused of being a racist or a Com- 
munist, because the Communist program called for a struggle 
against racial discrimination of all kinds. 

This policy of quiet discrimination was practiced from the 
beginning of the Republic, throughout the regime of Batista right 
up to the triumph of the recent Revolution. 

It was in 1933, following the revolt against “The Butcher” that 
the outstanding injustices in the social structure of Cuba began 
to confront traditional conventionalism. But that revolution of 
1933 was frustrated by the corruption of its representatives. They 
achieved political power by responding to public anxiety with a 
series of necessary reforms. But very soon reaction was back 
in power. 


Politicians benefitted from discrimination 

Discrimination by color returned once again to public platforms, 
agitated by two fundamental interests: that of the demogogues who 
sought the Negro vote, and that of certain Negro politicians 
who tried to exploit the color of their skin in election campaigns. 
Far from combating the division of nationality into whites and 
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Negroes, what was done separated Negroes from the citizenry in 
order to make demands in the name of the “race.” 

The organization around which these struggles figured was the 
Federacion de Sociedades Negras (Federation of Negro Societies). 
This is an institution, born in the colony during the period of 
slavery and official segregation, which the Negroes used in order 
to make demands and to instruct themselves because the educa- 
tional institutions were closed to them. Later, they were not even 
that. They remained as centers where dances for pensions were given 
and which, up to the triumph of the present Revolution, were 
used by the directors as a pretext to obtain tips —— corrupt 
politicians in exchange for electoral backing. 

The antiracist attitude presented as a goal of Pt inn national 
integration appeared in the fifties. It was, and still is, sometimes 
confused by public opinion, as an interest solely of the Negroes. 

Dr. Fidel Castro, in his student days, activated a university 
movement directed toward complete integration. Other pam- 
phleteers argued in the pages of newspapers against the blatant as- 
pects of segregation by color. 

The Cuban Revolution swept away segregation by official means. 
Old pretenses and the old coolness towards the subject were 
met with a frankness which disconcerted large sections of revolu- 
tionary quarters. The covers were off and by Castro’s own admission, 
there, were racists in the very bosom of the Revolution. 

It is not that the Revolution has named Negroes to head 
Negroes, which was the system called “decoy,” but rather there 
has been established the precedent that the Negro who should be 
situated in a job is so situated even though tradition has previously 
established that this could not be. Segregation in military circles 
and in the diplomatic corps was extirpated by the roots, so that 
diplomats who are being graduated from schools of the Revolution 
are of all color. 

The case of naming a Negro as Head of the Army, at first raised 
disquieting murmurs. Today even those murmurs have dissolved, 
at least among the people who do not suffer from a color psychosis. 


_Many-sided assault on discrimination 

Pursuing a policy respecting the right of association, the Rev- 
olution has not required the ending of segregation in the private 
societies of whites and of Negroes; but in public places it has been 
a while since anyone has discriminated because of the color of skin. 
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Luxury hotels and establishments where discrimination was tra- 
ditionally maintained, now publicize the fact that it has ceased. 
In all beauty and personality contests Negro girls compete, with 
many having been selected as winners. Certain versions of history 
are being revised in order to dispose of a series of omissions and 
transgressions instituted and inspired by color prejudice. 

In the schools reforms have been instituted sweeping away all 
notions, criteria and postulates which rationalize racist prejudices. 
And in the new fields of work which are emerging with the 
development of industry, the labor opportunities are divided 
equally among the people of all colors. 

A national structure is not transformed in two years, least of all 
those problems which breed racism, backed up by conditioned 
reflexes, by prejudices, by traditions, by habits, by judgments, by 
social ties and by economic inequalities. But the Cuban Revolu- 
tion has begun to combat racist attitudes. It has initiated a general 
campaign of persuasion about the unnatural and mendacious 
nature of racism and restored equality of opportunity in order that 
people of all colors may achieve the positions which they merit 
in the official camp, as well as in the professional work and in labor. 

And it has accomplished another very transcendental thing: 
it created the first 300 social circles for workers, centers of recrea- 
tion, diversion, sports and rest, which will be the most comfortable 
centers in the country, and in which Cubans of all colors will 
participate. With time there will be one of these circles in each 
locality. Within this charmed circle of equality, friendship and good 
will, all discrimination, and any separation of Cuban peoples— 
white, black, red, brown—will vanish. 


(Translated from the Spanish) 
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A FREEDOM RIDER 
SPEAKS HIS MIND 


JIMMY McDONALD 


Pg RIGHTS in the past seven years have become the rally- 

ing point of Negro students of the South. The sit-ins were just 
a prelude to the Freedom Rides. But what are these Freedom Rides, 
and why are they being employed at just this time? 

- The Interstate Commerce Commission had, some time before the 
first such ride, declared that interstate travel should flow freely 
without anyone engaged in it having to suffer the humiliation of 
racial discrimination of any kind. Thus it is only fitting that a 
group of twenty-one persons should have left Washington on May 
4 On-an integrated bus ride through the South, merely to see if 
the dictum of the United States government was being adhered 
to or not. These people were not breaking any laws, or “trying 
to take the law into their own hands”; they simply were doing 
what the federal government had told them they could do and that 
no one could stop them from doing. 

In spite of Southern cries of “Northern agitation,” it has 
become evident to all of us familiar with the struggle of the Negro 
people to make a reality out of their legal rights to equality 
that it is impossible for the Negro to make any effective progress 
towards this seemingly modest, yet terribly trying, goal unless they 
receive equal support and encouragement from the North. 

The people who participate in these rides come from a variety of 
backgrounds. Some are school administrators; others are doctors, 
students, practitioners of the arts and sciences, and, of course, 
many are ministers. Yet all have one thing in common: a feeling 
that was expressed eloquently by one of them: “As long as I 
travel around the world and people ask me about Little Rock, 
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Emmett Till, and Charles Mack Parker, I feel that I have an 
obligation to myself and to the Negro people to contribute some- 
thing worthwhile.” Yet, even if no uncommitted European, no 
underfed African being exposed to the lures of Communism, no 
embarrassed friend of the United States in the United Nations 
had asked these questions—so difficult to answer—the moral obliga- 
tion “to contribute something worthwhile” would still exist. It 
seems horribly ironic that a perfectly peaceful, and legal, bus ride 
should turn out to be that “something worthwhile,” and that it 
should result in the imprisonment and vilification of the riders. 


Trade unions could help—lag badly 

In many of the Southern states where the trade union movement 
has been active, these unions have made very few and very weak 
attempts to organize a full civil rights program, even within the 
limited framework of the union. In some cases, there is discrimina- 
tion in the membership, while the leaders preach the brotherhood 
of man from their lofty perches on top of white ivory towers 
in the North. But these people, as well as several elected and 
appointed local, state, and national officials, have made no attempt 
to aid in an effective, organized campaign, while just the use of 
their names would have had an important positive effect on the 
already existing movements. 

Governor Patterson, of Alabama, in his “dignified” statement 
refusing to accept any responsibility for the “disgraceful behavior 
of rabble-rousers,” who showed, he maintained, their true colors 
by allowing themselves to be unmercifully beaten by a mob of 
“law-abiding Alabama citizens,’ was just such a case. Here we can 
see how, if state executive officers, or just the chief of police, were 
to use their positions in a responsible manner, there would be a 
complete change of atmosphere. Instead of being thrown into 
segregated jails, the Freedom Riders could peacefully—and lawfully 
—sit together in integrated waiting rooms. And not one Southern 
white would lose the slightest shred of dignity by it. In fact, he 
would gain immeasurable stature by simply acknowledging the law 
of God and, incidentally, that of the United States of America. 

Now, I have been asked on many occasions, “Do you hate these 
people?” And, as pathetic as it sounds, I do not. In order for me to 
hate them, they must do something to me which harms me—and 
this they cannot do. But what I do hate is the society that produces 
sw:h people, a society in which the white man has set himself up 
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as the undisputed spokesman for the Negro. After all, if only 
the white can speak for the colored, how can the Negro object to 
this arrangement? All this, of course, disregards the obvious bio- 
logical fact that the Negro has a mind and a mouth of his own and 
is as capable of using them as anyone else. Not to mention what 
also should be evident: only the Negro knows what the Negro 
wants and, at last, although he still cannot say it at the polls, 
he is letting the world know what it is: to be treated like a 
human being. 


Who needs to cool off? 


In spite of this, we find responsible people demanding “cooling- 
off” periods and moderation. This is not a new request, and we 
often have complied with it. I would be happy if they would 
moderately respect me as a human being and afford me the same 
dignities that are the right of every one of us to expect and receive 
—which include the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. But according to these so-called moderates, I already am 
going too fast. They would rather I did nothing to secure the 
civil rights that have been denied me and my people since the 
first Negro slave was brought here in the seventeenth century. 
For 300 years we have been cooling off. More recently, we were 
cooling off when they lynched our mothers and fathers. And 
did we not cool off when they raped and jailed Mrs. Rose Lee 
Ingram? Perhaps she, too, was disturbing the peace and refusing to | 
obey an officer. We also were prepared to cool off when they told 
the Jim Crow school boards to let us get a decent education “with 
all deliberate speed,”” and Miss Autherine Lucy discovered which 
word they valued most. But after a while, a cooling-off becomes 
a deep freeze. Now we are trying to take a bus ride, on an inter- 
state carrier, through several Southern states, and the Ku Klux 
Klan, white Citizens Councils, and their brethren bomb our buses, 
board them, and beat us; all with the semiofficial blessing of the 
governor of the state of Alabama and the chief of police of the 
city of Birmingham. It is not the Negro people who should cool 
off—they are cool enough already. Those who should cool off are 
the bomb throwers and their legalistic counterparts, the con- 
stabulary and judiciary of Anniston, Alabama, Birmingham and 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

I am tempted to say, so far, so good. But, although we have made 
appreciable gains while remaining cooled-off, several rights remain 
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for us to reclaim. Things are not so good. We intend to remain 
cooled-off—we can count on the Klan and the Council for all the 
heat we shall need; but we will not become docile. We will keep 
sending Freedom Riders down South—and these are not “so-called” 
Freedom Riders; they are exposing themselves to all sorts of danger 
to insure the freedom not just of the Negro, but of every ‘American. 
Segregation is a dangerous precedent, and if we accept it—shall we 
say, “sitting down’’—not one American is free. Least of all those who 
segregate. We will continue to ride for freedom, in the bus terminals 
and in the rest of our country! - 

What other areas must be freed? We must see effective integration, 
and by that I do not mean one and two per cent integration, both 
in New Orleans and in New Rochelle. We must be able to ride in 
any part of any bus going anywhere. And this includes taking a 
local bus to our homes, which can be in any part of any city— 
not just above 110th Street in New York or across the railroad 
tracks in Prince Edward County. We must be able to get any job 
we are qualified to hold—qualified to hold not just because we 
are Negroes and it looks good for the company to hire a few of us. 

We know that we have the same capacities as anyone else. We 
know that we just want to use these capacities without interfering 
with the right of the white man to use his capacities. We do not 
want to take away his home, or his job, or his wife—we are happy 
enough with our own women. But we do not want our women to 
have to work for the white women because our men are denied the 
right to a well-paying and challenging job. We are tired of being 


porters with college degrees. 


Desegregation—or integrated hell? 

How can free, Christian Americans believe that many of their 
fellow-citizens must be born in a Jim Crow hospital, raised in a Jim 
Crow ghetto, educated in a segregated school, told to eat only in 
certain restaurants, wait in separate waiting rooms (which cannot 
be equal), be forced to take an inferior job, die, and be buried 
in a segregated cemetery, and then go on to an integrated heaven? 
What will happen is that we all will go to an integrated hell— 
whether in this world or the next. 

We have already gone far in changing this pattern. Student action 
groups have shown the way. They now must be followed by private 
citizens, both white and colored. They must be encouraged by the 
federal government, whose duty it is to see that the rights and 
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privileges of all its citizens are respected. While the attorney-general 
admitted, on June 14, that “They [the Freedom Riders] have a 
legal right to travel,” he added that since. ‘‘the Justice Department 
has taken action, I don’t see that the rides accomplish anything.” 
Well, for one thing, they will force the Justice Department to 
' implement, in deeds as well as words, the law of the land. Even 
its words so far have been discouragingly vague and vacillating. 
As long as the attorney-general so refuses to take a position, we 
must continue in our uncompromising efforts to see that the 
full force of law is placed in back of the laws. 

The sit-in movement has proved itself a success. The Freedom 
Rides now add an exclamation point to that statement. Our next 
movement towards full equality will be an exclamation point to the 
success of the Freedom Rides. And a success they will be! 


Note: Jimmy McDonald was in the bus which was bombed and burned in An- 
niston, Alabama. He is now a staff member of the Congress of Racial Equality. 
—Ed. 


Think you I am not fiend and savage too? 

Think you I could not arm me with a gun 

And shoot down ten of you for every one 

Of my black brothers murdered, burnt by you? 

Be not deceived, for every deed you do 

I could match—outmatch: am I not Africa’s son, 
Black of that black land where black deeds are done? 


But the Almighty from the darkness drew 

My soul and said: Even thou shalt be a light 
Awhile to burn on the benighted earth, 

Thy dusky face I set among the white 

For thee to prove thyself of highest worth; 
Before the world is swallowed up in night, 


To show thy little lamp: go forth, go forth! 
McKay 
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RACIST POISON 
IN SCHOOLBOOKS 


L. P. BEVERIDGE, JR. 


a is in the United States today a national conspiracy to 

indoctrinate our children with white supremacist propaganda. 
This conspiracy operates quite openly; it is condoned by most 
parents organizations, officially approved by most school boards and 
indirecly subsidized by federal, state and local governments. It 
is able to reach every school child in the country with its insidious, 
chauvinist literature. I refer to the multimillion dollar textbook 
publishing industry. 

In particular, the social science and history books used in our 
schools today are, with painfully few exceptions, primers in white 
supremacy. We should not be surprised that the children'of a racist 
society are taught racism. The reasons for this have been clearly 
summarized by author John O. Killens: “In order to justify slavery 
and oppression in our times the enslavers through their prop- 
agandists have to create the illusion that the enslaved people are 
subhuman and undeserving of human rights and sympathies. The 
first job is to convince the: outside world of the inherent inferiority 
of the victims of oppression. The second job is to convince the 
citizens of the country where the enslavers hold forth. And the third 
job, which is the cruelest of all, is to convince the slaves themselves 
that they deserve to be the victims. This was the task the prop- 
agandists for American slavery tackled with alacrity and with 
great measure of success, the effects of which remain with us even till 
today, almost a hundred years after the Emancipation Proclamation.” 

Today when at least the more “moderate” elements in the 
freedom struggle in this country are concentrating on desegregation 
in education, it is particularly urgent that we demand equal treat- 
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ment in the school books as well as in the school rooms. The 
improvements in the quality of education brought about by slight 
but hard-won progress in desegregation to date will bear bitter 
fruit if there is no corresponding change in the content of 
education. 

The mythical treatment of the history of the African people 
at home and in America presented in our text books, from grammar 
_ School through college, although completely lacking historical 
evidence has the doubtful virtue of consistency. With a rare 
unanimity among “scholars” our textbook writers have all agreed to 
the same fabric- of lies with only minor variations in the embroid- 
ery. The continued publication of this set of lies is not due to lack 
of published scholarly evidence refuting it, nor to a dearth of 
public and published criticism. The published pamphlets and 
papers specifically criticising textbooks with respect to biased treat- 
ment of colored people include: “The Treatment of Minorities in 
Secondary School Books,” Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
1961; “Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials,” American 
Council on Education, 1949; “Bias and Prejudice in Textbooks in 
Use in New York City Schools,’ Teachers Union of New York 
City, 1950; “Anti-Negro Propaganda in School Text Books,” 
NA.A.C.P., 1939; “The Treatment of the Negro in American 
History School Textbooks,” Marie Elizabeth Carpenter, Wisconsin, 
1941; “Common Distortions in the Text Book Treatment of 
Slavery,” Journal of Negro Education, 1949; and many others. 

This writer has recently participated in preparing yet another 
report on the same subject for presentation to a conference held 
in Brooklyn, New York, in May of this year. The following outline 
of the main elements of the myth of Afro-American history as 
presented to American school children is based mainly on the 
research done for this report. The books referred to are currently 
in use in elementary schools in Brooklyn and, judging from reading 
of other books and reports, they are no worse and possibly better 
than those used elsewhere in the country. The italicized statements 
in the following text summarize the impression that a child 
might get from reading these textbooks. 


A schoolchild’s impression 
America was settled by civilized people from Europe who came 
here seeking freedom. They were fortunate to have Negroes to 
do the hard work for them. It is not clear whether or not Negroes 
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were also people, but they were certainly not civilized. They 

may have come from Africa, where there is no civilization. 

Only one book even mentioned that Africans were among the 
early settlers of America, and this book virtually ignores the 
fact in the very next sentence by stating that “They [the early 
settlers] all had much the same experiences.” No statement in any 
book specifically referred to the fact that the Negro people came 
from Africa. Several statements omit reference to the origin and 
condition of the African settlers: Your World and Mine (Ginn and 
Co.) states that the United States was founded by people from 
many lands who “came for adventure and some to find gold, but 
most of the reasons had something to do with freedom.” Building 
Our Hemisphere (Scribner), in commenting on similarities between 
the early settlers of North and South America, says “but they were 
all Europeans and had many common interests.” 

There was no mention in any of the books about the African 
heritage of Afro-Americans. One book, Your World and Mine did, 
however, have a section on Africa which, in a discussion of the 
earliest civilizations, mentions Egypt as one of the first cradles of 
civilization, but there is very little description of this civilization and 
the impression is made that this was not an African civilization; 
at one point reference is made to “Egypt and other Mediterranean 
lands.” There is also the implication that there was no civilization 
in any other part of Africa: “Vast stretches of desert lie to the 
south, which kept civilized ways from spreading southward into 
Africa.” And, again, “but this culture [Egyptian] spread southward 
very slowly.” The implication here is that the great empires 
of West Africa, the Kingdoms of the Congo and the prosperous 
trading cities of East Africa, could not have developed inde- 
pendently of Mediterranean culture. The author also ignores the 
historical fact that much of what we know as Egyptian civilization 
actually moved from south to north from Ethiopia and the Kushite 
Kingdoms of the Sudan up the Nile into Egypt. It is very likely 
that the author is completely ignorant of these sub-Sahara civiliza- 
tions since no mention at all is made of them. 

Scholars are still debating about the significance of the African 
heritage of the people from Africa in the new world. There can, 
however, no longer be any doubt that there was an African back- 
ground. Nor can there be any doubt about the harmful effects on a 
child of African ancestry who is taught at great length about the 
long and proud history of his friends of European ancestry, but 
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never hears a word about his own heritage. The myth of Africa as a 
dark and uncivilized continent is so prevalent and so vicious in 
its effect that to counteract it calls for a major and concerted effort. 
Negroes were slaves which meant that white people gave them 
food and clothes and took care of them in return for picking 
cotton in the sun which was the kind of work they were used to 

and liked. Negroes made good slaves and were happy. 

Your Country’s Story alone called slavery an evil.; This one state- 
ment was contradicted in all other books which mentioned slavery. 
Your People and Mine describes the founding, growth and daily life 
of Virginia Colony without mentioning the presence of African 
people, although they were shown in the illustrations. Several 
books give an implied justification of the use of African slaves by 
repeating the myth that they were better suited to long hard work 
in the hot sun and by implying that they were better off under 
slavery than they were in Africa. Thus, Founders of Our United 
States (Noble and Noble) tells us “They [the Negroes] were accus- 
tomed to the hot weather because they came from a hot country. 
They made good workers in the tobacco fields.” Our America 
(Allyn and Bacon) gives no indication of the horrors and suffering 
of slavery, but states, “Most Southern people treated their slaves 
kindly,” and, further on, “It is true that many slaves were well cared 
for.” Ini\My Country’s Growth (Webster) we learn that the Negro 
people “were not useful in the northern mills and factories... . 
[but] on the southern plantations . . . they worked away quite — 
cheerfully.” We are also told that “many of the slaves had snug 
cabins to live in, plenty to eat, and work that was not too hard 
for them to do. Most of the slaves seemed happy and contented.” 


Nature of slavery must be taught realistically 


We looked in vain for mention in any of the books of any resistance 
to slavery by the Negro people. We also looked in vain for mention 
of the Negro people in any connection other than slavery during 
this period. In fact, we found no indication that the word Negro 
meant anything other than slave, even though more than one half 
million Negroes were living as freemen at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

The existence of slavery in our land of freedom and democracy 
should be realistically dealt with even on an elementary level. Is it 
not important that young students learn about the part of our 
own country’s history which resulted in the death and suffering 
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of as many as one hundred million people both here and in Africa, 
a part of our history which has affected, and continues to this 
day to affect, virtually every part of our lives? Is it too much to 
ask that our children at least be taught that the existence of 
slavery in the United States was:a moral evil, inconsistent with our 
national aspirations to freedom and democracy? 

To imply or state, as many of the books do, that Africans were 
somehow inherently better able than other people to withstand 
long grueling hours of work in the hot sun is a bit of racist non- 
sense long since disproved by the facts. As long ago as 1857, the 
southern Abolitionist, Hinton R. Helper, cited the six year average 
of deaths in Charleston, S.C. to show that the death rate among 
Negroes, as would be expected from their infinitely lower standard 
of living, as compared with whites, was one in 44 to one in 58 
for whites. 

The very nature of slavery necessitated the total degradation 
and suppression of the enslaved, including the breakup of family 
life, prohibition of education, invasion of privacy, inadequate food 
and shelter, and physical abuse that included mutiliation, torture 
and death. Without such measures the slaveholding system could 
not have been sustained because human beings will not work 
without compensation except when driven by force and fear. Under 
such conditions the contented person was the rare exception indeed. 

Any treatment of the history of the Negro people under slavery 
in the United States which emphasizes only the evils and suffering 
would, nevertheless, give an incomplete and negative picture of 
the role of the Negro people. In spite of, and in many cases because 
of slavery, the Negro people profoundly influenced American 
history. The existence of suppression by force implies resistance to 
force. And indeed the Negro people compiled a record rare in all 
history for heroic resistance to bondage and ended by supplying 
the edge of power necessary for the victory of Union arms in the 
Civil War. 

More than goo slave revolts, led by such daring men as Nat 
Turner, Denmark Vesey and Gabriel Prosser, kept the slaveholders 
in continual fear during the nearly 250 years of slavery and threat- 
ened the foundations of the system. The Underground Railroad, 
conducted by Negroes and whites together, sapped the power of 
the slaveholders and added imperishable names to the list of 
Americans who have fought to advance the cause of freedom— 
names such as Harriet Tubman, Josiah Henson, John Brown, 
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Thomas Garret and Levi Coffin. Among Abolitionist speakers and 
writers, Negroes such as Frederick Douglass, Charles Lenox Remond 
and J. W. C. Pennington, were of at least equal prominence 
with whites such as Theodore Weld, William Lloyd Garrison and 
T. W. Higginson. 

Although the Negro liked slavery, there were some white people 
who did not think is was a good thing, so after the Civil War 
there was no more slavery. 

Three of the books read did mention slavery as a cause of the 
Civil War, but by failing to give a realistic idea of what slavery 
meant, make it difficult to understand why slavery should cause a 
war. Most of the books, but not all, mention that the abolition of 
slavery was a result of the war, but none mention in any way the 
role of the Negro people in ending slavery. Great Names in Amer- 
ican History (Laidlow Bros.) gives the impression that Lincoln 
single-handedly freed the slaves: ‘Now, however, he was prepared 
to wipe out slavery altogether.” 


Slavery was heart of Civil War 


Any discussion of the Civil War must, in order to be understand- 
able, start with the causes and origin, including the central issue: 
the slavery of the Negro people. That the slaves were freed 
as a result of the war should also be made clear. That the Negro 
people themselves played a major and possibly decisive role 
in this victory should be emphasized. Well over 200,000 Negroes 
Saw active service in the armed forces, at least 27 of these receiving 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for heroism in action. Further- 
more, Negroes gave invaluable aid to the Union forces throughout 
the war as laborers, scouts, spies, foragers and guerrilla fighters. 
President Lincoln himself, discussing the role of Negro troops, said: 
“Take two hundred thousand men from our side . . . and we would 
be compelled to abandon the war in three weeks.” 

We might also suggest that some moral and legal distinction 
should be made between the leaders of the Union forces defending 
the duly elected and constitutional government of the country 
and the leaders of the Confederacy leading an armed attack on 
that government and fighting for the “right” to perpetuate the 
institution of slavery. How can we teach our children respect and 
loyalty for our government when Robert E. Lee, the only citizen 
actually to lead an organized armed attack on our government, is 
rated as a national hero in our history books? 
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Slavery should not have been abolished because the slaves were 
ignorant and did not know how to take care of themselves and 
would not work. 

Of the three books which mentioned the post Civil War period 
of Reconstruction only one, Your Country’s Story, referred to any 
positive accomplishment and that was only a brief reference to 
the establishment of public schools. No mention was made of any 
of the 22 Negroes who served in Congress or any other contributions 
of the Negro people during this period. On the contrary, Our 
America says, ““The slaves had been freed, but most of them didn’t 
know how to use their new liberty.” My Country’s Growth says 
only that “Many of the Negroes who had been given their freedom 
wandered about and would not work.” 

Certainly the most historically significant fact about the recon- 
struction period after the end of the Civil War is that in the 
South for the first and last time there was democratic government 
with the vote unconditionally guaranteed to all loyal men regard- 
less of color. Negro and white worked side by side in the state 
and local government as well as in the Congress to rebuild the land 
and to institute many far-reaching reforms; most notable among 
them being the establishment of free public schools for all. That 
there were unfortunate examples of corruption, incompetence and 
opportunism during this period need not be denied but these 
practices were not unique in the Reconstruction South, They had 
existed and continued to exist not only in the south but in the 
rest of the country as well. What was far more significant was the 
great number of examples of sacrifice and devotion to the cause of 
reconstruction on the part of Negro and white from the north 
and south. 

Special laws, and organizations like the Ku Klux Klan were 
necessary to keep uneducated Negroes from ruining the govern- 
ment and to make them work. 

Your Country’s Story is the only book which mentions the Ku 
Klux Klan. It is worth quoting at length to show how the terror 
of the Klan is actually justified and never condemned. “Southern 
taxpayers became impatient with the general dishonesty and bad 
management of their state government. Some of the white people 
decided to organize in societies and bring about a change. . . . The 
most famous of these secret organizations was a group called the 
Ku Klux Klan. . . . At first the Ku Klux Klan was used to keep 
the Negroes, carpetbaggers, and scalawags out of politics. Later, 
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however, some of its members committed serious crimes.” (our 


emphasis). 

Just as it is important to make clear the nature of slavery and 
the role of the Confederacy in attempting to perpetuate that system, 
it is also important to make clear how this promising new democracy 
in the south was wiped out by the armed terror and intimidation 
employed by secret societies such as the Ku Klux Klan against the 
Negro people and the established defenders of constitutional 
government. 


Schoolbooks filled with myths about Negro 

This in brief is the essence of the myth of the Negro past which 
every schoolchild in the country is taught. We need hardly 
elaborate here the role it plays in retarding the freedom move- 
ment at home and abroad. To oppose the perpetuation of the 
myth in our schoolbooks will strengthen and will in turn be 
strengthened by the economic and political struggles now being 
fought in Montgomery, Jackson, Fayette County and elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

For many years individuals and organizations representing the 
victims of this myth have been writing, publishing and teaching 
the truth about the Negro in America. The recognition of the 
necessity for this kind of “counter-propaganda” goes back at least 
to the days of the American Revolution when Benjamin Banneker 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson citing his own scientific accomplish- 
ments as an argument against the inferiority of his people. As 
early as 1827 John B. Russworm wrote in the first editorial of the 
first Negro newspaper, Freedoms Journal, ‘‘Everything that relates 
to Africa, shall find a ready admission into our columns; and as 
that vast continent becomes daily more known, we trust that 
many things will come to light, proving that the natives of it are 
neither ignorant nor stupid as they have generally been supposed 
to be.” Frederick Douglass’ North Star and most of the rest of the 
Negro press carried on throughout the last century in the spirit 
of the early example set by Russworm. This was, however, an 
unequal battle against an increasingly strident and chauvinist 
propaganda from the white dominated press and even from the 
universities culminating in the crystalization of the myth of the 
Negro past as we now find it in our children’s textbooks. 

The publication of The Suppression of the African Slave Trade 
by W. E. B. DuBois in 1896 marked the beginning of an attack 
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on this myth in the citadels of learning in this country. DuBois has 
pioneered in the scientific study of the Negro people with such 
important works as The Souls of Black Folk, The Negro, Black 
Reconstruction and The World and Africa, but he was ahead of 
his time and the academic community, unwilling to accept the 
truth of his writings and unable to refute them in scholarly debate, 
has for the most part resorted to pretending that neither the man 
nor his published works exist. 

Carter G. Woodson, although trained at Harvard University, 
realized early in his career that the universities and colleges were 
among the foremost defenders of the myth of the Negro people and 
of white supremacy. He therefore launched his attack on these 
citadels from the outside by founding in 1915 the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, which with its affiliate, 
Associated Publishers, continues to this day to publish the works 
of Woodson and many other scholars. The volumes of the Associa- 
tion’s Journal of Negro History contain the largest single collection 
of information about the Negro people to be found anywhere. 

The work begun by these two pioneers, Du Bois and Woodson, 
has since been taken up and expanded by able men both within 
and outside the academic community such as John Hope Franklin, 
Benjamin Quarles, Rayford W. Logan, Leo Hansberry, and J. A. 
Rogers. The latter being a most outstanding example of those 
pursuing their work outside of the academic world. The importance 
of Negro history in combating the ideology of white supremacy 
and furthering the freedom movement has long been recognized 
by substantial segments of the community. 

This brief outline of the research, writing and teaching of Negro 
history by the Negro people themselves has been included here 
to show that there are many who have long recognized the duty 
and necessity to preserve this heritage and to present it to the 
world. This work must be continued, improved and expanded, but 
even if we get to the point where every Negro home contains a well- 
read library of African and Negro history,;*we will still be waging a 
losing campaign if every child of school age in the country must 
by law go to school and be taught the myths and lies now found in 
our textbooks. 


Only political action will correct evil 
I suggest that we must consider the proper treatment of Negro 
history, especially in public education, as a political rather than 
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cultural or educational problem, to be solved by political means. 
It has been said that the basic problem is that well-meaning publish- 
ers of textbooks must consider the national market for their 
products and dare not offend the sensibilities of white supre- 
macists in the south. I submit that if Negroes were represented 
on the school boards of the south and the north in proportion to 
their numerical strength in the total population that textbook 
publishers would be even more concerned about offending the 
delicate sensibilities of sensitive Negroes. I further submit the 
school board of any one of the great northern metropolitan areas 
could find it economically and pedagogically feasible to commission 
a textbook devoid of white supremacist myths to be used in its 
schools if the members of the board decided or were persuaded to 
stop teaching white supremacy and chauvinism. New York City 
did in fact recently have a book called New York Past and Present 
published by Noble and Noble especially for use in the city’s 
elementary schools. New York City contains the second largest 
metropolitan population of Negroes in the world, yet this book 
contained not a single reference to them in the text and only 
one picture of a colored/ person and that was a child playing in 
the refuse-strewn back of a slum building. 

As in so many other areas, the white south is the worst offender, 
but the “liberal north” is also guilty. The campaign for honesty 
in textbooks must be carried on in the north as well as the south 
on every possible level; in local elections, in the school boards, in 
parent and teacher organizations, in the universities, in the class- 
rooms, in professional organizations and in trade unions. While 
not detracting from the duty and necessity for people of African 
descent to publish and teach the truth about their own heritage, 
it is necessary to carry out a parallel campaign against those who 
would perpetuate lies and distortions about this heritage. This 
is basically a.political problem. 
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DECLARATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CONGO 


Vice Prime Minister ANTOINE GIZENGA 


This address was delivered at Stanleyville on May 15, 1961, before the 
diplomatic corps and representatives of the international press. FREEDOMWAYS 
takes pride in being the first publication to present portions of this important 
address to readers in the United States. Editors. 


Independence, the magic word burrows deep into the heart 
of Africa to tell of the turmoils of our times. What an invigorating 
word, an intoxicating and ennobling word, which shakes a whole 
continent and awakens 200 million men from the lethargy of a 
century of foreign domination. A word which has been cherished 
by the Chinese, the Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, the 
Americans and which now, through ill-will, injustice and mis- 
calculation, a quarter of the world refuses to three quarters of 
humanity. 

As you see, Gentlemen, my speech becomes more serious and 
grave, for when we mourn Patrice Lumumba we cannot merely 
be superficial. 

Many of you come from zones, countries, associations and 
movements; others come from countries where the sweet peaceful- 
ness of life finds in revolutions and cataclysms a kind of antidote 
against the monotony of existence. Stanleyville, this exhilarating 
ferment of Congolese nationalism welcomes you all. We wish to 
survey with you the seriousness of the hour, and to analyze with 
you the complexity of a situation where there are more authors than 
accomplices, to add up the balance sheet not of eighty years of 
Belgian colonialism with all its humiliations and frustrations, but 
the inventory of an eleven-month old international plot hatched 
against an adolescent republic whose only fault is to have been 
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richly endowed by nature: for no man, not even a Bantu, has yet 
succeeded in sowing mines of gold, cobalt or uranium! 

In this world where raw materials are the primary source of greed, 
a “congenital” and many-sided blessing has brought the Congo to 
the attention of some powers which have the same characteristics 
as a gas—that is to say, expansion in all directions. 

And if today you are welcome here as brothers and friends, 
please do not fail to discern in the expressions of this hospitality 
the secret wish of a whole people who want to be heard and are 
ready to discuss. 


Causes of the Congolese crisis 

You have all been more or less informed of the remote and im- 
mediate causes of the crisis which my country is going through, 
because of the events you all know which shook this part of the 
African continent a few days after the proclamation of our 
independence. The Brussels Round Table has been much discussed, 
and we must add that we are not ready to forget it. Because it would 
be tedious for you were I to go into details and to question their 
meaning, I shall confine myself to outlining what I consider to be 
the backbone of the causes of this crisis. To do this, we must 
consider the document which established the basis for, and the 
framework of, our independence. I mean by that the charter 
granted us, also called Loi Fondamentale, of May 1960. This 
constitution is, in fact, a contract of association in which the 
interest of Belgium, the former colonial power, was hardly veiled. 
It will suffice to call attention to the substance of only one article, 
Article 49 of the Loi Fondamentale of May 19, 1960, which reads 
as follows: 

“ARTICLE 49: Modifying Article 25, paragraph 1, the task 
of this new government shall be, even before the designation 
of the Chief of State, to conclude with the Belgian government 
a general treaty of friendship, assistance and cooperation. It will 
negotiate, within the framework of this treaty, the detailed agree- 
ments to be concluded between the Congo and Belgium, bearing 
on the methods of cooperation to take place, after June g0, 
1960, between these two States. It is, moreover, empowered to 
negotiate with the Belgian government the relationship between 
the Congo and the Territory of Ruanda-Urundi.” 

This text was contrary to Article 25 which empowers the chief 
of state to conclude treaties to be ratified as laws by Parliament. 
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We do not have to comment on this Article 49. It is glaring enough. 
It already gave, before independence, a foretaste of what Belgium 
intended to do. Today we are experiencing the consequences of 
this game of sleight of hand. Very quickly, Belgium, which sought 
through this Article 49 to maintain the Congo as its private 
hunting preserve, found itself confronted by other powers as 
covetous as she was, powers which were playing their own game 
despite the NATO alliance. 

On February 26, the famous Round Table Conference ended 
in Brussels and on the 27th of the same month, Patrice Emery 
Lumumba returned to the Congo with the first elements of the 
independence of the Congo. Four days later a well-organized succes- 
sion of incidents took place all over the Congo with such coin- 
cidence that information and intelligence agences all over the 
world have not yet been able to analyze them in toto. You will 
remember that during this time, from February 27th to March 
end, 1960 the Daily Express announced that Katanga was con- 
templating joining the Rhodesia-Nyassaland Union. 

As you see, the secession of Katanga had long since been pre- 
pared, but first of all there had to be found a legal cover founded 
(sic) on neighborly relations. After the May legislative elections 
Lumumba, on June 21st organized the first Congolese government 
and obtained a vote of confidence from the Assembly on June ggrd. 
You will remember how our great President had stated that his 
aim was, first and foremost, to achieve social justice and democracy 
before any program, by orienting the foreign policy of the Republic 
towards positive neutralism. From that time on, Gentlemen, the 
masquerade began and the full panoply of events which took place 
during the remainder of 1960 will be left to your judgment in its 
minutest details only when history reveals its secrets on the 

In any case, in the light of this famous Article 49 of the Loi 
Fondamentale and the statements of the Daily Express, we know, 
and this is no secret to anyone, that since the Round Table 
imperialism has donned its disguise for a race towards the method- 
ical destruction of our sovereignty. For this reason in July the 
Congolese armed forces revolted against the Belgian officers. Presi- 


dent Lumumba, with his own piercing logic, demonstrated in 


an irrefutable manner all the machinations of Belgium. Then the 
stammering prophecy of the Daily Express in March became a 
sad reality, for on July 10th Belgian troops landed in Elizabeth- 
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ville and the next day, July 11th, three days after the admission 
of the Congo to the United Nations, Tshombe announced the 
secession of Katanga. 

Loyally, honestly, with complete respect in all universally held 
principles and with full confidence in the United Nations, Prime 
Minister Lumumba asked the United Nations to intervene in order 
to avoid bloodshed. 


Many guilty in Congo affair 
I will no longer dwell in this chapter on the facts which cannot 
be contradicted. Many men have lost in this affair of the Congo 
the prestige of their country and the honor of their office. We 
shall leave to history the task of denunciation and the removal 
of all veils to reveal the web of the plot. There are responsibilities 
which are already certain; those of some lost Congolese, dull- 
witted and misled by their ambition and ignorance, those of 
foreigners whose only aim was the dismemberment of the Congo, 
those of the Belgians who started a conflagration in order to 
return through the tradesman’s door, and those of Brazzaville. 
Radio-Brazzaville was at the disposal of Kasavubu at the very 
moment when the UN, as an impartial umpire—or so we were led 
to believe—was closing the doors of Radio-Leopoldville, only 
to acquiesce later, to everyone’s terrible disappointment, in the 
rebellion. It was in Brazzaville that the illegal decision to dismiss 
Lumumba was prepared on the very day, it will be remembered, 
when the Prime Minister denounced the plot hatched in Brazzaville, 
Radio-Brazzaville broadcast a message in which Kasavubu labeled 
Lumumba a Communist. On his return from Brazzaville the very 
next day Kasavubu declared that he had ‘“‘dismissed” Lumumba and 
had appointed Ileo in his place. It is in Brazzaville that Ileo 
read his so-called “governmental” program; it is in Brazzaville 
that the famous conference was held where Kasavubu and Tshombe 
were invited besides the chiefs of state of the French Community, 
thus consecrating the secession of Katanga and the rebellion of 
Kasavubu. History, Africa and the present and future generations 
of Africans will pass judgment on Brazzaville which poisoned the 
Congolese question, for we must see that after the Brazzaville Con- 
ference complete illegality swept over the Congo. 

Whilst the Central Government was being set up in Stanleyville, 
the assassination of our Prime Minister was perpetrated. Then 
Tananarive took over where Brazzaville left off. 
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Brazzaville had established the groundwork for the liquidation 
of the Congolese nationalists, and after realizing these plans, the 
physical destruction of Patrice Lumumba who was, and will 
always remain, the champion of Congolese unity. Tshombe, Kasa- 
vubu and their masters and henchmen then went to meet in the 
Malagasy capital in order to share the loot. In the minds of 
these men since Lumumba was no longer alive, Congolese nation- 
alism was on its last legs and would die of its own accord. 

To give to their balkanizing designs the framework dictated by 
the imperialists, they chose to make of the Congo a confederation. 
The quintessence of Belgian paternalism, with its aim of repenetra- 
tion, had succeeded through its strawmen, in the stupendous 
construction of a confederated Congo! Other powers put their 
meddling hands into the Congo chaos only in the hope of participat- 
ing in some form of tutelage. They went so far as to mention— 
why not—the possibility of condominium. 

Unification a foremost goal 

We desire the unification of the Congo. We declare that the 
Congolese are all brothers and equals, that the surviving elements 
of ethnic chauvinism, cleverly fostered by the Belgian and other 
administrations, impairs this fundamental equality, and the unity 
and future of the country. : 

This unity of the Congo “does not exclude in any way—and 
on this point I confirm, in the strongest possible way, the govern- 
mental statement of July 2goth—the respect for the cultural differ- 
ences of each ethnic group, of each tribe, of each clan and even 
of each individual.” 

Thus the Government confirms that as soon as the indispensable 
unity is reestablished and as soon as Parliament is able to play 
its constitutional role, it will submit to the Chambers, after careful 
study of the financial possibilities and of the economic require- 
ments, a draft plan for modification of the present provinces and 
of their administrative subdivisions, special care being taken 
to respect the local characteristics and to confer upon the pro- 
vincial and territorial units larger administrative powers. 

The Government pledges itself to respect scrupulously the legal 
prerogatives of the provincial administrations. 

It pledges itself to take all possible measures to guarantee to all 
the inhabitants of the country, national and foreign, all funda- 
mental freedoms, in particular those proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 3 
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The Republic will call on the foreign technicians she needs, 
but their employment must be considered an exception to the 
general rule. The governmental positions, civil and military, 
are to be entrusted to nationals, that is to the ablest Congolese. 
These may be either Negroes or whites who will have aaqeee® 
the Congolese nationality. 

Our Government is determined to conduct an objective policy, 
a healthy policy based on the Congo, a policy the center of 
which will be the Congo. This implies, of course, a great deal of 
effort from everyone, from the administrators as well as from 
the governed, a readjustment of the part of those who acquired 
privileges from the colonial regime, a spirit of understanding and 
selflessness on the part of all citizens. For a sustained effort from 
each in the interest of all is the prize and the happiness of 
independence. 

Our effort, mine and my colleagues of this Government of 
Patrice Lumumba, is to continue the work of our Prime Minister, 
to build a completely independent Congo which will have friendly 
relations with all countries which love justice, freedom and progress. 

The Congolese Government is in favor of a durable peace, 
harmony in international relations and respect for the sovereignty 
of nations. Our policy will not be aggressive and we shall not be sub- 
servient to either of the two blocs. We Congolese know to our 
detriment that our duty and the interest of peace require that 
we be neutral. We feel that Africa cannot at present attach herself 
to either of the two blocs without at once destroying the already 
precarious balance of the world. We feel, with Nehru and Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, that this third of the world can and must be a 
third force capable, by its neutrality, of neutralizing the two antag- 
onistic blocs which seem to have reasons to oppose and confront 
one another. We, the nations of Africa, which have neither atomic 
bombs nor other inventions, which do not have super-rockets, 
we feel more than any other people in the world, more than any 
other continent in the world, the frightful crisis from which the 
universe is suffering because of this struggle between East and 
West, a struggle which runs the risk of drawing the whole of 
humanity into the most gigantic of all catastrophes. We of the 
Congo, the Congolese Government and people, well know that in a 
struggle for power all blows, all attitudes, all actions are permis- 
sible. Our Government feels that after three-quarters of a century 
of colonial slavery its duty is to devote itself to building the nation 
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and not to become an accomplice in the destruction of humanity. 

We are aware of this because of all that has taken place elsewhere 
as well as because of all that has taken place in Africa, especially 
in this Africa of 1961. Our own wish is not to dominate the world 
but to share in its harmony. Africa, which had been divided 
according to the wishes of the Western rulers and which is now 
struggling for its independence, this Africa has the right to take 
a respite and to remind the world all the time that Man is the 
center of humanity. 


Africa wants peace, independence 

One does not emerge from the state in which Africa found itself 
to start preparing a war. Therefore the Congolese Government, 
whatever its relations with other states, will keep its own counsel 
and independence of action and will not align itself with the 
policies of any bloc. 

In order to be able to decide freely for the Congo, the Govern- 
ment will apply a neutralist policy in the same manner as those 
other states working for the consolidation of peace. 

Of our past life, we still smell the strong mustiness and we 
still feel the consequences, and they inspire us and guide us 
in the various tasks to be undertaken. During this crisis which 
the Congo is undergoing, we have been supported by our com+ 
patriots and our brothers of the other African states. We will 
bend every effort to consolidate this African solidarity and to 
participate in all international organizations to which the free 
African states have access: UNESCO, ILO, FAO, WHO, UN. 

The Government intends to establish cultural relations with 
all countries in order to train the cadres which the country needs. 

We are ready to accept any aid, whatever its source, as long as 
political conditions are not attached. : 

As regards our attitude to the UN, the Government maintains 
its faith in the mission of the UN in the Congo, whatever the sum 
of grievances we may have against certain of its leaders. 

From this moment on, however, we deem it necessary to express 
to the UN that if the trust we still put in it, despite past errors, 
should again be betrayed, my Government would be called upon 
to end the action of the UN on the national territory, and to 
call to its aid the forces of honest and friendly countries which 
would be entrusted, in place of the forces of UN, to carry out the 
objectives which had been assigned to the latter. 
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{ must also deplore the diabolical campaign conducted by the 
agents of neo-colonialism against the goodwill and the loyalty 
of the troops of certain countries, aiming to sow dissension among 
the independent states of Africa. 

Determined to enjoy all the attributes of sovereignty in the 
interest of the Congolese people, we shall sign agreements and 
conventions with any country ready to respect Congolese inde- 
pendence, and not inclined to tack on to such conventions open 
or covert conditions reminiscent of neo-colonialism. This require- 
ment of our Government will, in particular, make itself felt in 
matters of foreign trade and investment. 


The Congo seeks trade without strings 


Since the beginning of the world the great human catastrophes 
have taken place directly or indirectly because of the inequality 
of living standards between peoples, ‘between various social strata 
within the same people or because of sudden ruptures in the 
social and economic balance. The Belgian-Congolese dispute is no 
different. It is one of the most negative aspects of colonialism. 

Independence is never complete as long as it is only politicai 
independence which, most of the time, is in name only. Independ- 
ence must also be economic and social. No country in Africa or 
elsewhere can truly be free as long as its economy is controlled from 
afar by foreign interests and as long as the majority of its 
population is in a state ofjeconomic need. This is why, in matters 
of export, we shall take particular care of the great wealth of our 
country. Our major aim will be to hasten the accession of our 
nationals to the management of and their active participation 
in, the exploitation of the mining industries of the Congo, for 
we must bear in mind that the mines create 40 per cent of the 
income of the nation and that they bring to the state almost all its 
foreign exchange. 

The Government will, therefore, work towards (1) the stabiliza- 
tion of world market prices, (2) the improvement and moderniza- 
tion of this sector of the national economy, (3) securing outlets 
on ail the world markets for our raw materials in order to avoid 
forced selling at a loss in the future. 

The stabilization of prices of raw materials must be assured 
to the greatest degree with regard to the diversification of sales 
outlets as well as with respect to prices in order to enable us to 


draft short-range and long-range programs. 
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The solidarity of the great powers on this question should point 
the way to a similar unity of the under-developed countries. 
This is why an African Common Market should one day be 
established as‘ a complement to other Common Markets with the 
aim of general cooperation rather that compartmentalization. 


With the same purpose of maximum protection, and not of 
discrimination, the Government policy in* matters of imports will 
be that of the “Open Door.” For the protection of local products 
and manufacturers, imports will have to bé the subject of detailed 
studies by the specialized departments of economic affairs. 

Just like all African countries thirsting for ‘sovereignty and 
independence, the Congo will follow a wise and careful policy 
of investment bnt not one of distrust. 

In the first place the Government will insure the protection of 
private property, a corollary to personal ‘freedom. It will extend 
this measure to large companies which will not have to fear 
nationalization insofar as they conform strictly to ‘the laws and 
regulations in force in the Congo. 

It goes without saying that ‘the interests of the nation will be 
safeguarded within the framework of international law and usage. 
In short, nationalization will be neither a principle nor a general 
rule which could unjustly injure those who conduct their affairs 
according to the law. 

Investors must understand that in countries such as Africa 
it is necessary for us to keep a sharp eye on all the operations 
of the former colonial powers and of the great powers. We know 
that some investors and some large firms which monopolize the 
products of the country are little inclined to employ Africans 
in their management, and that their sole concern is the profit 
to be taken home. To those we say that a new spirit must anise’ 
to meet a new situation. We ask them to readjust themselves 
and to submit to the new demands imposed by the evolution 
in our relationship and the changes dictated by independence. 
We assure them that legal profits will always be protected, and 
that social legislation will insure the protection of the rights of 
workers and, in particular, those of common laborers. 

One of our major concerns will be to direct certain investors 
toward a program of increased assistance to the rural economy. 
This will give rise to a middle class through the creation of smalf 
industries processing local products into consumer goods, parallel 
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to heavy industry already established and operating in the same 
area of the internal transformation of products. 

No one can criticize us in our desire to act in this manner 
to avoid the famous colonialist shuttle system which consisted 
in buying products from the African salesmen in Matadi, Leopold- 
ville, Abidjan and Conakry to be processed in Europe and returned 
to sell at a price 140 or 150 times higher! Investors as well as other 
holders of purse strings, can be sure that Africans have learned 
that independence not only is won, and is never granted, but also 
that it is paid for very dearly from the economic and social angle. 


The Congo will seek industrialization 


The Congolese, so strongly attached to his country, knows full well 
that he himself must make the first investment, that he must 
take the first steps: “God helps those who help themselves” says 
the proverb. We shall impress ourselves strongly with these ideas 
in order not to always look towards outside help which often 
covers the humiliating design of “international charity.” On the 
other hand, the West must understand the interdependence of the 
industrialized world and the under-developed world. 

In the name of this interdependence and international coopera- 
tion, conceived without inhuman and dirty scheming, the West 
should participate in a campaign which would seek by all possible 
means to fill the gap existing between our levels of production 
and standards of living. This process was followed in the opposite 
direction by the colonizers. The new situation calls for new 

The industrialized countries must understand that we, the same 
as they, do not want to, and cannot, go it alone. They must 
understand that to the positive neutralism which is our general line 
of foreign policy must correspond on their part an honest fraternal- 
ism which cannot be allowed to interfere with our nonalignment. 

They must admit that this fraternalism cannot be a one way 
street. If it were, it would not be great, nor human, nor honor- 
able. It is enough to remember that some strongly industrialized 
nations which underwent the destruction of the last World War 
were able to recover rapidly only because of intense internal 
effort aided by effective cooperation. The best example, the best 
argument for this cooperation is certainly, on the European 
side, the speech made by General Marshall at Harvard on June 
5» 1947, announcing the famous Marshall Plan. 
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The great industrialized countries must understand the natural 
feeling, the natural inclination of any young state towards indus- 
trialization. This has been demonstrated in countries such as 
Russia, Peoples China, the United States and Europe. We do 
not forget that the Industrial Revolution increased the population 
of Europe from 173 million in 1800 to 571 million in 1941. We 
know also that, according to the report of the General Commissioner 
for Emigration, 30 million people emigrated from Europe to the 
United States between 1820 and 1920. 

We are well aware that too much industrialization dehumanizes, 
but between this and the total absence of industry there is a 
sufficient margin for young countries such as ours. 

And we hope to be able to apply here a theory which has been 
proven elsewhere, by which industry and agriculture complement 
each other. 

As to the very important sector of agriculture in our economy, 
we shall launch daring programs, along the lines that I have 
just indicated. 

Because coordination of the external financial assistance and 
the internal forces of development cannot succeed without careful 
planning and in order not to run into a dangerous economic 
adventure at the dawn of our independence, our Government 
will set up a precise program of action of general industrialization 
and agriculture. This is not based on ideology or subservience 
to any doctrine but because, our country being young, we cannot 
afford the dangerous luxury of complete freedom which runs the 
risks of waste and delay. In matters of economics, empiricism 
does not pay, or rarely so. , 

You must be aware that the crisis internationally triggered in my 
country by the colonialists and their Congolese lackeys has in no 
way diverted my Government from its objectives. 

I am convinced that sincere and honest nations will prefer 
the determined frankness of this Government in contrast to the 
policy of deceit of some countries of the world. The great powers 
must fully realize that we shall never be able to subscribe to a 
policy of oppression and insecurity, a policy of meddling and 
interference in our internal affairs. 

The peaceful solution of the crisis which our country has 
suffered from in the last eleven months can be found only within 
the framework of the free expression of the popular will through 
the people’s representatives in Parliament. 
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The great investors of the world will find it in their interest 
to help open the door of this sovereign nation, instead of continuing 
to finance traitors to our country who have no popular support. 

Gentlemen, you are not unaware that the United Nations 
has voted a number of resolutions since the beginning of the 
crisis. The last ones which came particularly to the attention 
of world opinion and of Congolese officials were those of February 
21st, 1961. The importance of these resolutions lies not only 
in their faithful implementation but also in the fact that they were 
voted immediately after the death of Prime Minister Patrice 
Lumumba. 

To be honest, after the despicable murder of the President of the 


Council, one would have expected to find a little more boldness 
in the actions of the United Nations towards the reestablishment 
of legality. 

UN failed in its responsibility ' 

In the first place, the UN which had the greatest sven of the 
dishonesty, the bad faith—unless it is itself an accomplice—of certain 
Congolese strawmen, the UN which had the finest proof of the 
incapacity of these men, the UN which had been called to the 
Congo by Prime Minister Lumumba, ought to have, after the 
murder of the same Lumumba, called Kasavubu to account. The 
UN should have immediately taken all possible steps to disarm 
the rebel bands of Kasavubu-Mobutu and to hasten the convocation 
of the Congolese Parliament. The UN should have taken all 
appropriate measures to bring back peace into the country instead 
of fanning tribal discords to further dislocate the Congo. 

The Congo is suffering from a war of colonial reconquest 
and not from a crisis provoked by internal quarrels, as some 
would have it. It is necessary that some powers give up this 
enterprise and the Congo will again soon find its freedom, key 
to its happiness. 

It was to defend this freedom that our leader and Prime 
Minister, Patrice Emery Lumumba, died. 
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THE CUBAN CHALLENGE 


JULIAN MAYFIELD 


DAY AFTER Fidel Castro made his triumphal entry into 
New York’s Harlem, during the fall session of the United 
Nation in 1960, an angry Jackie Robinson proclaimed from the 
sidewalk of the Theresa Hotel that Negroes are just like all other 
Americans. No doubt Robinson was anxious to reassure the report- 
ers that the thousands of cheering Harlemites who were welcoming 
the Cuban leader did not represent the real sentiment of the 
ghetto community. As it developed, his efforts were superfluous. 
In their stories, the reporters either played down the enthusiasm 
of the reception or failed to notice it at all. 

But in one respect the ex-baseball star had stumbled onto solid * 
ground. The Negroes who clustered around the Hotel Theresa 
day and night were not genuine Fidelistas. They had turned out to 
demonstrate their contempt of the arrogant culture that had driven 
Castro into their midst. It was certainly easy for them to identify 
with a man who had been refused at several hotels and mistreated 
in the one that finally accepted him. Along 125th Street—Harlem’s 
Main Street—the feeling was that anybody so completely rejected 
by white America must have some good points. But these same 
Negroes were generally unaware of how profoundly the Castro 
revolution has challenged the United States in the area of race rela- 
tions. Had they known what has happened in Cuba in the last 
twenty months, their reception would doubtlessly have been even 
more impassioned—to the great distress of Mr. Robinson and our 
State Department. 

The government of Fidel Castro inherited a multitude of prob- 
lems, not the least of which was a complex race question. Contrary 
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to popular belief, integration in Cuba had proceeded only to a 
minimum degree, due largely to the peculiar history of slavery in the 
island. Elsewhere in the Spanish Caribbean the institution of 
slavery had crumbled early, and the manumission process was 
relatively easy. (By the time slavery was abolished in Puerto 
Rico, for example, the majority of Africans there were already 
freedmen.) In such a situation, integration proceeded rapidly, espe- 
cially among the lower classes where there was much intermarriage. 

But in Cuba slavery was a valuable adjunct to the exploitation 
of sugar, and the institution persisted up to the twentieth century, 
although it had been abolished officially in 1878. The myth of 
Negro inferiority had to be perpetuated to justify the continued 
suppression of this large minority (today about one-third of the 
island’s population). 

The tendency toward integration was also greatly retarded by the 
continuous influx of two distinct migratory groups during the past 
sixty years: a black wave from Haiti and the British West Indies, 
and a white wave from Spain and other European countries. Still 
another retarding factor, probably of equal importance, was the 
transplantation to the island of North American racial attitudes 
via large scale business enterprises and the booming tourist industry. 

As in our country where “to be white is right,” so in Cuba the 
ideal for large sections of the population was to be of Spanish 
descent and “Americanized.” 


Racial discrimination was strong in Cuba 

Translated into practice, this meant until recently that Cubans of 
color were something less than first class citizens. Technically, per- 
haps the Negro in Cuba could buy or rent a house wherever he 
found one vacant; but the chances were he could afford only the 
meanest quarters, for racial discrimination hit him hardest in 
employment. Rarely could he hope that the lot of his children 
would be any more fortunate; education opportunities for the poor 
were practically non-existent. The only nearly adequate education 
was to be found in the private schools, most of which ner 

or forbade Negro attendance. 

"OF course this id not prevent some Negroes from achieving 
prominence. Antonio Maceo, the greatest Cuban patriot after Marti, 
was a Negro, and there are many other lesser figures in Cuban 
history. There was a small colored professional class, especially 
in Oriente Province where the majority of the population is of 
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African descent. Negroes exercised a dominant influence in the 
construction industry, and some became leaders in the labor ‘move- 
ment. Others were celebrated in the artistic and entertainment 
worlds. And altogether too much is made. of the fact that Fulgencio 
Batista had Negro blood. Nevertheless, the great masses of Negroes 
were prevented by racial bias from participating fully in the life 
of the nation. 

Has the revolution changed this? I can say without hesitation 
that the new government, in the brief time it has been in power, 
has substantially eliminated racial discrimination on the island. 
I drew this conclusion during a trip my wife and I made through 
Cuba in July and August, 1960—a tour made without government 
guides or interpreters—during which we talked, in Spanish, to 
scores of Negroes and whites on all levels of society. (At no point, 
I might add, did we encounter the generally grim situation we 
had been led to expect by even our most respected newspapers. 
Nor did we encounter anywhere the slightest reluctance to talk, 
even critically, of the Revolution. Indeed, the Cubans seemed 
willing to talk about anything anytime, and it was difficult for me 
to believe they had ever been silent even under Batista.) 

The keystone of the government's policy on race is the Right to 
Equality law. Unlike comparable laws in the United States, this 
one has teeth in it—and a government that does not hesitate to back 
it up. Under its provisions, a man may be fined and imprisoned 
if, in operating his business, he practices racial discrimination 
either in employment or in the rendering of service to the public. 
The government may even take over his business until such time 
as it is determined that he can operate it himself in the interest 
of all Cubans. An official in Havana admitted to me that this was 
coercion. “But it is necessary,” he said, “and it will disappear 
when the need for it no longer exists. The revolution cannot afford 
the loss of any talents or skills merely because the people who have 
them are black. Meanwhile the only right we violate is the right 
to be a bigot.” 

Most hiring is now done through the Ministry of Labor, which 
lists all the unemployed according to qualifications and needs. 
There is machinery for the dismissal of the inevitable few employees 
who seek to take unfair advantage of the protection which the 
government gives them. 

There have been relatively few prosecutions and few government 
interventions in small business and industry. The government rein- 
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forced the Right to Equality Law by mounting a massive educa- 
tional campaign, using all of the mass media of communications, to 
teach the people that racial bigotry is not only cruel and immoral 
but divisive, and therefore a danger to the Revolution. (Anyone 
who doubts the effectiveness of such mass appeals has only to see 
the thousands of Cuban adults who today are eagerly learning to 
read and write because they are being told, day and night, that 
an illiterate cannot contribute fully to the Revolution.) 


We cannot wait until a bigot learns 


This writer does not claim that the hearts of the Cuban racists have 
been changed. In Camaguey Province, any sensitive visitor, espe- 
cially an American Negro, can see that upper- and middle-class 
whites are not at all reconciled to the new policies. I had heard 
already that Camaguey was the center of counter-revolutionary 
activity, and I was interested to learn that it is also the traditional 
stronghold of white supremacy in the island. (It is worth noting 
here that counter-revolutionary groups in and around Florida are 
issuing pamphlets and leaflets which assert that if Castro is allowed 
to succeed, it will mean “a definitive triumph for the Negro 
in Cuba.”) 

A young militiawoman told me: “We do not have time to 
concern ourselves with the spiritual life of the bigot. We have 
taken out of his hands the power to bar any person of color from a 
job, a school or a place of recreation. The bigot is free to think 
as he likes, but not to do as he likes; his struggle is between his 
conscience and his God. As the Revolution progresses the bigot will 
learn in the process, but we cannot wait until he is a better person.” 

The Cuban experience has proved again what perceptive observ- 
ers have known all along. Simply stated, it is that necessary social 
change need not wait on the patient education and persuasion of 
the bigot and the reactionary. Who can doubt that if a government 
as powerful and as rich as the United States were to throw its full 
legal and moral weight behind measures to eliminate racial 
discrimination it could achieve remarkable results overnight? The 
inescapable conclusion is that neither the leaders of our government 
or the great majority of the non-colored people of the United 
States, feel morally compelled to act against racism, and that they 
do, in fact, either actively or tacitly, condone it. 

During the recent invasion of Cuba a group of Negro intellectuals 
signed a declaration of protest which appeared in the New York 
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Post and the Baltimore Afro-American. The position of the signers 
was that the invasion was not only criminally sponsored by our 
own government, but that if it succeeded it would foreshadow the 
return to inferior status for Cuba’s black citizens. The declaration 
did not achieve the impact of a similar declaration by French intel- 
lectuals on Algeria, primarily because it was almost wholly ignored 
by our domestic communications media. Nevertheless it was a 
significant straw in the winds of change sweeping the earth, a 
warning that some Americans of African descent are prepared to 
lock arms with combatants against racism everywhere, even those 
who do not enjoy the approval of our State Department. 


PILLOW UNDER THE SUN 


My hands will not cup the doom 
For the walls of my heart, scarred 
By the aged lynching of my people 
Are scorched by thirst 

For the freedom time 


I will pound my pillow 

Of arid earth 

With my black fist, 

Until I bring down 

The morning star. 

No more will buzzards pick of my hide 

Nor the land echo my cry 

“How long, O God, how long?” 

For I am scaling the mountains of hatred 

To pound them ‘into furrows of another crop. 


Only when I come to my journey’s end, 
My hands having rekindled 

The fading flame of Liberty’s torch, 
Will I stop pounding my pillow 

And make my place in the sun. | 
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THE NEGRO CITIZEN 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


a more so than any other group now hold more power to 
mobilize the American people for a struggle for elementary 
decency, against the degrading effects of racism and for new and 
inspiring relations in the spheres of economics, politics, and culture. 

Racism has carried the country into a moral crisis. The failure 
of the government to heed the demands of Negro youth and its 
elders for an end to jim-crow and segregation, to establish a rule 
of law, to defend to the death the human and constitutional rights 
of Negroes at all levels of social contact is setting the stage for a 
political crisis of inestimable scope and intensity. 

Those who control affairs are not prepared to face up to the 
profound constitutional issues inherent in the demands for equality 
of rights and opportunities. This is something more than a “Negro 
Question.” Many states are not ready to amend or repeal their 
jim-crow laws. These laws pave the way for the super-exploitation 
of the Negro people and act as a barrier to Negro-white unity 
in struggle. 

Few monopolies are ready to scrap jim-crow employment prac- 
tices. The gains in terms of national morality and prestige that 
would come from ending jim-crow are not for them a satisfactory 
compensation for the financial losses they see. 


For more than a century the institutions of law and order on a 
state and national plane have looked aside as the life, liberty and 
property of the Negro are violated. Political parties never consid- 
ered him when dispensing patronage. When states received Federal 
aid for public service agencies jim-crow and segregation enlarged 
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the take of venal politicians. The highest courts have winked and 
then affirmed the jim-crow decisions of the lower. Or, if the pro 
cedure was too crass, ruled on some technicality carefully avoiding 
a clear-cut statement on the constitutional issue. Congress has 
talked Civil Rights measures to death, when such were presented. 
No branch of government viewed the Negro as a full fledged citizen 
whose constitutional rights were a matter for serious thought. In 
all of this maneuvering the interests of certain social forces were 
being served. nal 

The situation is changing. Life is forcing a change. Leading 
figures in one or another category of American life, from the ranks 
of the people to men like Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court, Chester Bowles of the Administration’s State Depart- 
ment, Walter Lippman, America’s leading political commentator 
and others are beginning to recognize the broadening scope of 
the Negro question. They refer to the government's attitude toward 
Negro citizens as the Achilles heel of American democracy, the 
impassable test for those who must sell the American way of life 
as purest gold. 

In The Coming Political Breakthrough Chester Bowles wrote: 
“Finally in our inventory of our things amiss in our national 
house, we come to the question of Civil Rights. Nearly a hundred 
years after the Emancipation Proclamation Negro Americans in 
some states are still denied the right to vote and to secure equal 
public education. In almost every state they are denied equal rights 
in housing and employment.” 

He might have added that in every state to a greater or lesser 
degree the dignity of Negroes as human beings is constantly 
affronted with the tacit agreement of the national government. 

In “America Challenged” Justice Douglas finds the challenge 
in the rise of Socialist “morality and humanism.” 

There is more to the story. The world is changing. Racism is 
being driven out of politics if not out of the minds of all men. 
The issues posed by racism in the U.S.A. are no longer national. 
They are hemispheric. In fact the arena in which racism is being 
and will be fought out has been still further enlarged, although 
its main base remains the U.S.A. The Negro question is now 
international, as debates at the 15th session of the United Nations 
will testify. People everywhere are affected by it. 

It would therefore seem to be time for the Negro citizen to take 
a searching look at government. The methods through which it 
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maneuvers to avoid taking a fundamental and definitive position 
when confronted by questions of the basic rights of Negro citizens 
should be carefully noted. That look is a matter of vital importance 
if the Negro is to play his rightful role in affecting a basic change 
in the American way of life. That look becomes vital in the formula- 
tion of programs of struggle. 

W hat answer does the government give? 


The government seeks now to find an answer acceptable to a 
Negro youth who has rejected the answers so cynically and arro- 
gantly given to his parents. But is it seeking an answer that meets 
with the needs of the nation as a whole? This youth will not 
temporize with racist crimes and/or criminals whose relations with 
it are subversive, being destructive as they are of constitutional 
government and human dignity. Negro youth is not prepared to 
wait for the legacy of opportunity and rights of which its fathers 
have been shamelessly robbed. The government seeks an answer 
that will “cool off’ the Negro youth. But Negro youth demands 
a fundamental change in the American way of life now, naturally 
in its own interests, but what is fundamental is that such a course 
serves the interests of the nation and the world. 

The government does not know how to placate the Negro who 
insists that the promises of the Civil War be redeemed; who declares 
that a new Emancipation Proclamation can be formulated that 
will wipe out and destroy the monstrous remnants of slavery and 
the humiliating practices of the white supremacists. The Negro 
is a defender of law and order, the Constitution and American 
democracy who fights to attain those ends, understanding that the 
14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitution can be enforced 
if the government is so disposed and that the Bill of Rights 
can protect all if the government is concerned with the interests of 
the people. 

The time is growing shorter for a fundamental explanation from 
those who, having the power of government in their hands still do 
not remedy the wrongs inflicted on citizens denied equality of 
rights and opportunity. Why do they fail to act decisively? Are they 
seeking to protect those who profit by the status quo? Is it that in the 
present form and with its present character the three branches 
of government cannot meet this responsibility. 

For a hundred years, under one and then the other of two 
political parties the government has permitted and participated 
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in the exploitation and terrorization of Negro citizens. It has 
permitted more than 5,000 lynchings and sanctioned the operation 
of lynch justice in innumerable legal cases. Southern prisons are 
filled with Negroes whose only crime is that they are born black 
but do not accept the myths of white superiority. The decay of 
democracy and the subversive actions of those who control the 
institutions through which it flows confront us with herculean 
tasks and responsibilities. More than a President's words are 
necessary now to call a halt. 

History presents the Negro with a mighty challenge. A people 
up from slavery, could well play a leading part in saving the nation. 
Complete identification with the demands of the most oppressed 
offers the greatest possibility for ending all oppression. 

It is not difficult to describe the attitude of most states and the 
Federal governments in their relations with the Negro citizenry 
since the Civil War. Indifference and passivity, hostility and co- 
ercion and an evasion of responsibility and buck-passing have 
characterized the attitude of the major parties in power and out. 

The government is now confronted by a world wide revolution- 
ary struggle for human freedom into which the struggles of Negro 
Americans are being swept willy-nilly. These struggles expose racism 
as dominating the government's relations with its Negro citizenry 
and colonial peoples. The menace of American racism to tran- 
quility at home and peace abroad becomes more marked. 

American racism has become an export commodity sold to every 
reactionary force in the world. But a new world aborning is 
blotting out the old lines racism found so acceptable. There are 
no new ones that can be sold on the changing world market. 


The new frontiers 


Thursday, May 25th, a joint session of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate convened to hear a special message from 
President John F. Kennedy on the State of the Union. Four months 
earlier the President on coming into office, had dealt with the 
state of the nation over a national television and radio hook-up. 
But in the interim, short as it was, events of tremendous significance 
had taken place. Millions of people at home and abroad were 
seeking a resolution of problems of unemployment, living costs 
and the destruction of colonialism. The world, in the throes of 
a vast social upheaval was moving with great speed. Profound 
changes were taking place almost daily in some part of the globe. 
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For those not sympathetic with the character of the change there 
is indeed need for constant interpretation of events. They seek 
an approach that will retard the unity of progressive Americans 
with the freedom loving peoples of the world who seek to increase 
the tempo of change. 

Again millions of Americans were watching and listening as the 
President spoke. None however were more anxious and hopeful 
than the millions of Negro Americans who, facing intolerable 
conditions in every walk of life had switched from the Republican 
to the Democratic electoral column and sent this man to the 
White House. Their vote had been decisive. It had been bought. 
Not with money. It had been bought with promises that this man, 
sn office, would use the great powers of the Administrative branch 
vf government, in their behalf. Once in office he, through the use 
of executive power would seek to end the racist practices so sub- 
versive and destructive to democracy at home and so embarrassing 
for those who have to explain the American way of life to others. 

The tensions created by these dehumanizing racist practices 
were growing sharper in the Southern states. These tensions 
were agitating American liberals who stressed the need for patience 


_ on the part of Negroes. These people have argued that the racist 


could be re-educated and would see that racism was detrimental 
to America, “the leader of the free world.” The racists, on the 
other hand, have been carefully trained in forms of terror, and have 
enjoyed a freedom comparable to that which Hitler’s terrorists 
had received. __ 

Their attitude was one of defiance of the Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision. They have long mocked at Constitutional guarantee 
to others. The liberals fail to appreciate that this defiance is 
logical; that social forces which have been permitted to establish 
a way of life through violation of constitutional rights over a 
hundred years could not, would not, be stopped through a court's 
decision or through lofty democratic preachments which they could 
well believe to be hypocritical. Negroes waited on that Thursday 
to see if matters bearing upon their daily lives were to be empha- 
sized in that special message of the nation. They were disappointed. 


What did the President say? 


The President proposed that within the next decade we would 
rocket a man to the moon and back. He recommended the alloca- 
tion of from seven to nine billions more to such a project. In terms 
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of foreign aid he called for half a billion more at once. Against 
nuclear attacks there should be triple funds for fallout shelters, 
warning measures and Civil Defense should be transferred to the 
command of the Secretary of Defense. To aid in the world wide 
struggle “to preserve and promote the ideals we share with all 
mankind” and especially in Latin America and Asia more than a 
hundred million was asked for the United States Information 
Agency (USIA). “A complete reorganization and modernization” 
of the Army’s divisional structure, changes in the ground forces, 
an increase in Marine Corp. strength and training for guerrilla 
warfare was advocated. And the President asked for the establish- 
ment of “a strengthened and enlarged Disarmament Administra- 
tion” to seek an end to the world’s arms race. 


As Negroes, as Americans with some knowledge of social condi- 
tions generally in our country, as human beings with some under- 
standing of the whys and wherefores of colonial liberation struggles 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America let us test the President's state- 
ment against reality. | 

As the President spoke Negro citizens could not but think of the 
more than six million unemployed, a disproportionate number of 
whom are Negroes. They know that the ghettoes in which Negroes 
are forced to live are even more depressed than the most distressed 
areas. They could recall that the Report of President Truman's 
Civil Rights Commission charged the responsibility to the Realty 
Boards and monopolies. They knew these ghettoes to be sinks 
of misery aggravated by the imposition of vice, that their houses are 
rat and roach ridden; that the schools to which their children go 
and are taught to be tolerant, patient, subservient and are con- 
fronted with the illusions of gradualism, are inadequately staffed 
and equipped and are in need of repairs. They know that ghettoes 
are gerry-mandered so as to prevent their dwellers from electing 
representatives of their choice. But most of all, they know that 
millions of Negroes in the south are denied a vote. 


There is something of shameless hypocrisy brazenly disclosed in 
allocation of a hundred million for the United States Information 
Agency “to preserve and promote the ideals we share with all 
mankind.” What ideals? What political ideals, cultural ideals, 
economic ideals—if there be such in American economy—have those 
who rule America shared with America’s Negro citizenry except in 
words? Is there not in these few words also an exposure of the 
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forces responsible for the confusion that exists as to the main foe 
of clarity and what a truly democratic America must be? 

In the early stages of his speech the President had said: “We 
stand, as we have always stood, from our earliest beginnings, for 
the independence and equality of all nations” What we? The Latin 
countries to the south of us have challenged that assertion. It is 
they who best understand the political significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine imposed upon them by our ruling social forces. Their 
answers flow from their weakened economies, controlled in the main 
by American monopolies and geared to the raw material needs of 
U.S. markets and industry. 

When the President added: “This nation was born out of revolu- 
tion and raised in freedom” Negro listeners must have bowed their 
heads with deep concern. This half truth conceals the travail of 
slavery and slave remnants against the ravages of which they ask 
now a second Emancipation Proclamation. It conceals the evolu- 
tion of racism under capitalism. If there are to be profound changes 
in which the government plays a conspicious part then the time for 
platitudes has passed. 

The reality of America—what must be done 


George M. Johnson, one time Dean of Howard Law School, Wash: 
ington, D.C. has put the problem clearly, while on President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's Civil Rights Commission he said: “The 
achievement of equal justice under the law and equality of oppor- 
tunity should not be left to the Federal Judiciary. The Legislative 
and Executive branches of the Federal government also have basic 
responsibilities to secure and protect the constitutional rights of 
citizens” (my emphasis) . 

Indeed “the achievement of equal justice under the law” cannot 
be left to the judicial processes alone if success is desired. The. 
very structure of government insures the easy defeat of justice 
if such is the approach. For the full enjoyment of equal justice 
and equality of opportunity the coordination of the three branches 
of government is imperative. It was not the attion of Southern 
States officials alone or even in conjunction with the organizations 
of terror, the Klu Klux Klan and White Citizens Councils created 
to enforce their lynch justice, that defeated the desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court. Other factors were involved. In 
_ Congress James O. Eastland and other southern Congressmen 
disassociated themselves from the Supreme Court decision. They 
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express contempt for the Supreme Court unless it supports their 
denial of rights to Negro citizens. Their interpretation of the 
Constitution, not the Supreme Court’s, is for them the Law of the 
Land. In violation of their oaths of office these men called for 
rejection of the Supreme Court's decision by the states. As to the 
Administrative branch of government, at no time has its full weight 
been thrown behind the Judicial branch in favor of progressive 
action. The desegregation decision is therefore not enforced. 
Not so long ago the Southeastern office of the American Friends 
Service Committee in conjunction with the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America and the 
Southern Regional Council, got out a booklet entitled “Intimida- 
tion, Reprisal and Violence in the South’s Racial Crisis.” 
They opened their introductory remarks with the statement: 
“This is a report of racial violence, reprisal and intimidation 
in eleven southern states from January 1, 1955 to January 1, 
1959. Altogether 530 cases taken from the general press of the 
south and the nation are listed. | 


“They are evidence of the deterioration of law and order 
within;the south since the school desegregation decisions of 1954 
and 1955 by the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


A prominent lawyer, Mr. Marion A. Wright of Linville Falls, 
N.C. said in surveying this situation: 

“Now, our political leaders without exception deplore violence 
such as this. They have no truck with the Ku Klux Klan. But 
my contention is they set in motion forces which breed the very 
violence they condemn... .” 


Are not the Administrative and Legislative Branches of the 
Federal government to be placed in that category? Most certainly 
failure of the one to pass whatever “enabling legislation” may be 
necessary to enforce the Supreme Court decision and of the 
other to use its vast police power to end terror as a policy of 
government, bring us to the conclusion that their inaction breeds — 
reaction. In whose interest may we ask? 


A look backward 


Follow the trail of political development back a little more than 
a century to St. Louis, Missouri. A slave, Dred Scott stands in the 
dock alleging that freedom is his of law because he had been 
carried by his master into a free state. The law is in his favor. 
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Dred Scott did not invoke the inalienable right of man as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence. Such a step at that time would 
have served no useful or progressive purpose. The slave holder’s 
morality denied enjoyment of that right and the morality of rising 
capitalism was without political power to enforce it. 

Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney spoke for the Supreme 
Court and those whose interests it reflected. He held that a “black 
man had no rights that a white man was bound to respect.” A 
Congressional majority supporting slave economy passed legisla- 
tion enabling the Administrative branch of government to enforce 
it. The three branches of government then had found coordinated 
action possible. 

Justice Taney’s interpretation of the Constitution was a class 
affair that satisfied the southern landlords. The follow-through of 
Congress and the Chief Executive did more. These actions created 
a new base from which state an individual could with impunity 
violate the Declaration of Independence. Fortunately it also fed 
the flames of abolition that were being lit by a class to whom 
slavery was a restricting force. In a few years capitalism was to 
declare that this country could not survive half slave and half 
free. Many historians hold that its survival was due to the manner 
in which millions of Negro slaves seeking freedom greeted the fight 
for a profoundly new American way of life. 

We cite the Dred Scott Court case only to show the course 
followed by the three branches of government under a slave 
regime. But there is another case of note tried after the debate 
of slavery that ought also be observed. 

Pleasy, a Negro, entered a railroad coach reserved for white just 
before the turn of the century. When he refused to leave he was 
arrested and tried. He was convicted in Louisiana. This case also 
came before the Supreme Court which held that separate but equal 
accommodations did not violate the Fourteenth Amendment. That 
doctrine became the law followed by enforcement laws enacted by 
the legislative and carried out by the administrative branches of the 
government. 

But in 1954 the Supreme Court, facing the rising tide of struggle 
of the Negro people, asked the question: Is segregation constitu- 
tional under the 14th amendment when the schools are separate 
“but equal?” The court ruled that all separate education facilities 
are “inherently unequal,” that segregation in public schools solely 


on the basis of race is unconstitutional. 
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Under the impact of world opinion the Supreme Court spoke 
and men in Congress scoffed and the Administrative branch moved 
so slowly that in seven years not ten per cent of the segregated 
schools have been desegregated. Two branches of the government 
sided with the racists. There are those who would call this a con- 
spiracy of government to defeat the Constitution. 

Is there a conspiracy of the racists to defeat the Constiution? The 
charge has never been made when intolerance and racial hatred are 
being spewed out and terrorist racist gangs are operating. It is made 
against those forces seeking to develop active support for constitu- 
tional procedure and equality of rights and opportunities. 


There is a conspiracy 


The question that has been asked can be answered by the asking 
of another. Could the denial of constitutional liberties, of equality 
of opportunity and of recognition of human dignity in Negroes 
last over a hundred years in any society without the consent of 
those in power? That is impossible. There is then a conspiracy. 
Whose? 

Fortunately for those seeking evidence the task presents no 
difficulties. Nowhere except perhaps in South Africa and Hitler's 
Germany, have the racists in high places been so blatant in their 
condemnation of, and opposition to, constitutional rights for 
Negro citizens as here. 

“We,” wrote Walter F. George, a one time Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, and, at the time he uttered these words, a 
U.S. Senator, “have been very diligent and astute in violating 
the spirit of...such statues as would lead the Negro to believe 
himself the equal of the white man.” Then to further clarify 
the matter Senator George continued, “‘no statutory law, no organic 
law, nor military law supersedes the law of racial necessity.” 
(Liberty magazine, April 21, 1928.) 

Senator George’s “we” at that time included without any 
notable exemption the entire officialdom of the south, the majority 
of the Supreme Court who argued that “legislation is powerless to 
eradicate racial instincts” and therefore accepted racist laws enacted 
in the south in violation of the Constitution and leaders of Congress 
and the Administrative branch of government. 

The long list of lynchings indicates that the Georges had an 
apparatus other than the state government which could persuade 
a Negro to accept his place. No southern senator has ever been 
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impeached although much stronger and clearer statements disavow- 
ing the Federal Constitution have been uttered in Congress. 

Racism has always been a policy of government in its domestic 
and foreign relations with colored peoples. It was introduced 
by the founding fathers of our country and has been used con- 
sistently in the advancement of American economy. Terror has 
always been invoked to enforce the racist practices. The Ku Klux 
Klan, White Citizens Councils, American Nazi and John Birch 
Societies will ‘be widely condemned while what is needed is that they 
should be effectively outlawed. 

The racist practices pursued in the U.S.A. are in violation 
of its Constitution, the Bogota Memorandum, International Law, 
and the Charter of the U.N. They therefore are a matter of con- 
cern to all who seek comity of nations and peace in the world. 

Talk of revitalizing the morality of the U.S.A., of refurbishing 
whatever elements of humanism it ever had will fool nobody 
unless the starting point is the heart of the Negro ghettos. 

Confronted by the world movement against racism and the 
mounting upsurge of the Negro people the “power elite” of America 
will make concessions. In the main these will stress the elevation of 
this or that person to some prominently titled position. That will 
not profoundly change the place of millions. 

Perhaps only unity of the Negro people in struggle, the unity of 
white and black in struggle, a people’s movement of vast proportions 
can save our country. It can be saved. The power and prestige 
of the forces seeking an end to colonialism and racism and the 
establishment of a lasting peace have never been greater. Allied 
with such forces, the cause of Negro Americans is invincible. 

The record is replete with incredible events and practices of 
government restricting the rights of Negroes. Failure to enforce 
the desegregation decision of the Supreme Court is but one of 
these. Crimes against the Constitution and the person of black 
citizens that are destructive to democracy are constantly occurring. 
They must be stopped if what we have of democracy is not to go 
down before the worst reaction man ever saw. 

The people alone hold the key to change. 
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THE REVOLT 
OF NEGRO YOUTH 


ALISON BURROUGHS-CUNEY 


privileged to work with children of many nationalities 
—Czech, Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jewish, Negro, Polish, Puerto 
Rican, Ukrainian, Yugoslav. All the families were working class 
and of varying degrees of poverty. 

Most of these children sooner or later grew tough, as a measure 
of self-preservation; you expected it. But I was especially dismayed 
to note that the Negro child often grew tougher. At about the 
age of five the Negro child of my experience enveloped himself 
in a protective sheath of aggressive hostility compounded of sus- 
picion, calculated rudeness, bravado and attention-getting manner- 
isms. Few of the other nationalities, including the Puerto Ricans, 
became as “mean” as the Negro child. That this is a mask was 
brought home to me when I worked in one of the city’s toughest 
neighborhoods. I was with the boys who were playing baseball. 
There was no fun in this game—insults and threats were freely 
traded, cheating was frequent, fighting imminent. These children 
rarely smile! 

A very old man decided that the only way to his destination 
was through the center of the clearly designated playground, and 
thus through the game. The children were justifiably annoyed, 
and berated him in insulting terms. He raised his stick and tried 
to chase them. Of course the old man was unable to touch any one 
of them, but this show of force frightened them, and they dashed 
to me for protection. 

Back in the Center these boys were rude, inattentive, mocking, 
uncooperative, and, at first glance, unteachable. (They could be 
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“had,” but that’s another story.) When things became too up- 
roarious, their regular teacher resorted to a big stick. My amaze- 

ment must have shown, for she said to me, “It’s against Day Care 
rules, it’s against all educational principles and it’s against my 
principles, but sometimes it is the only thing that works.” 

It took the Negro girls a little longer, but they too became 
tough, sometimes more so than the boys. 

Up to the age of four or five these Negro children were as 
friendly, warm, frank, open and free as all the others. The 
other children were in many cases, just as poor, and aggressive 
enough, but not with bitterness of hopelessness and desperate 
impudence of the Negro children. Broken homes was not the 
answer: being a member of a minority group was not the answer, 
because the Puerto Ricans our latest scapegoat, often manage to 
retain their dignity. I so often get the feeling that the Negro 
child was not himself, but a caricature of this weird ideal. 
Dignity is an old fashioned word but perhaps it was the key. Ad 
nauseum, the Negro has been presented without dignity, without 
integrity. 

As I mulled it over I realized that Puerto Ricans have roots 
in a homeland. The Afghans and the Albanians, the Belgians 
and Bulgarians, the Czechs and the Corsicans, the Danes, the 
English and the Estonians, the Finns and the French, the Germans 
and the Greeks, the Hawaiians and the Hungarians, the Irish and 
and the Italians, the Norwegians, the Poles, to name a few, all 
have roots in a homeland—the Indian, an outcast in his own land, 
knows it ts his land and how deep are his roots. All have a prideful 
history. Negroes have been deprived of their homeland, their mag- 
nificent history concealed from them, their roots to Africa and the 
East made to wither, and they have been prevented from feeling 
they have any roots and any part of the history of these United 
States. The Jew, until recently denied his homeland, can trace 
his history back to the Kings David and Solomon. The American 
slaveholders did everything possible to cut the silver cords that 
bound the slave to his motherland. This slavemaster mentality 
exists today, even among some white liberals. I have a map, pub- 
lished during the war by the Council Against Intolerance In 
America. It illustrated how many racial stocks had contributed 
to the arts, industries and sciences of the United States. Louis 
Adamic (Yugoslavia), the Barrymores (Ireland) , Dos Passos (Spain), 
Dupont (France), Gompers and Green (England), Hrdlicka 
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(Czechoslovakia), Knudsen (Denmark), Saroyan (Armenia), Sousa 
(Portugal), Toscanini (Italy). Of forty-eight famous Americans 
listed, three are Negro, and are identified thus: “Marian Anderson 
(Negro), George W. Carver (Negro), James Weldon Johnson 
(Negro). Their country of origin? Non-existent. Their racial 
stock? Ambiguous and vague. Negroes are changelings—something 
apart from the other inhabitants of this country. 

Our history books are no better. The Negro’s part in building 
this country is ignored; his fight for freedom slighted or disre- 
garded, his contribution to art measured by tap dancing, jazz 
and crooners. Deliberately, the Negro child is not taught his 
heritage, his pride is hurt, he sees stereotypes of his race in books, 
movies, on television and hears the same on radio. How many 
children, Negro or white, know the names Banneker, Cinque, 
Douglass, Lunsford Lane, Jermain Loguen, L’Ouverture, Charles 
Reason, Charles Remond, Ringgold, Prince Saunders, Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Turner and Vesey? Instead he is taught to 
despise and reject his dark skin, his curly hair, his Negroness, his 
Africanness. 

Since he is a target of prejudice, he must find a way of survival in 
this society. He may strike before he is struck, threaten before he is 
threatened, insult before he is insulted. He may display a boldness 
that he does not feel, he is “loud,” he will be heard, he will exist. 
His sensibilities are blunted, he cares for no one—not even himself— 
but he will survive by any means he can. He swallows the false 
values of this white society; he is brutalized, and he all too often 
becomes delinquent. 

The more financially secure Negro child is cushioned somewhat 
from the terrors of the ghetto. His better education gives him clues 
that cause him to suspect that Negroes are human also. The history, 
philosophy and economics he learns in college sow seeds of doubt 
about the infallibility of this American way of life. 

Thus, the revolt of the Negro youth breeds two results—the 
delinquent, and the non-violent Freedom Rider or the courageous 
child who goes to the white school the Supreme Court has desegre- 
gated. The differing backgrounds often cause different reactions. 
The underprivileged child may lash out, blindly destructive of 
both himself and society. The “privileged” child is able to act 
constructively so as to destroy the poison that would destroy him. 

The young college Negro found that upon graduating, he faced, 
not a bright career, but the vicious road of prejudice. Was this 
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the same democracy he had learned of in school, that prated of 
equality for all except those possessing a dark skin? What frustra- 
tion for the young men and women who had prepared themselves 
for a career in medicine, science and industry. They brooded upon 
this injustice, and miracle of miracles, their brooding, instead of 
turning in upon themselves and corroding their souls, was alche- 
mized into a priceless heroism—the heroism that faces death for 
an idea. 

The utter cynicism of this American “culture” has several 
effects: (1) It can be ignored and the Negro can make his care- 
ful way in a field already opened to him. He minds his own 
business, expresses no opinions. He becomes non-committal, non- 
committed to anything and a nonentity—neutral, not noticed and 
therefore safe. (2) He can become enraged and let it engulf him, 
and his blows fall anywhere, as does the delinquent who injures 
and kills senselessly. (3) He can fight back wisely, choosing tactics 
with skill and intelligence. The first way of life is self-defeating; 
the second is self-destroying; the third is self-fulfilling. 

‘The Freedom Riders and their forerunners were able to make 
a conscious choice between life and death, and accept the possibility 
of death in order to achieve life. The Negro delinquent youth is 
clinging hysterically to an imitation of life. Martin Luther King 
understands cruelty begets cruelty, fear begets fear, hate begets 
hatred. The southern slavemaster, dispossessed of his fortune in 
slaves, has handed down his rage from generation to generation, 
until today. The creative Negro youth has taken his answering 
rage and turned it into the potent weapon of non-violence, under 
the leadership of the inspired Martin King who has so well used 
the legacy that Gandhi left behind him. Other Negro youth lead 
efforts for better jobs, schools and housing—various paths to achieve 
dignity and manhood. 

So the delinquency is a protest against the injustice of discrimina- 
tion and prejudice; and the non-violence is a potent weapon 
in the revolution of Negro youth—a revolution that they will win, 
in spite of all obstacles placed in their path. 
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THOUGHTS ON FEDERATION 
IN EAST AFRICA ‘| 


A. ZANZOLO- 


_ the celebration of Nigerian Independence at Lagos last 

year Mr. Julius Nyerere, leader of the Tanganyika African 
National Union, made a startling proposal. He indicated that 
Tanganyika would be prepared to delay the achievement of 
independence if this would facilitate the creation of an East 
African Federation comprising the territories of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika. 

Within weeks of making the statement Mr. Nyerere utilized the 
opportunity afforded by a conference of the Pan-African Freedom 
Movement of East and Central Africa held at Mbale in Uganda to 
elaborate further on his viewpoint. Furthermore under the influence 
of Mr. Nyerere the conference accepted the principle of a greater 
federation which would include all the territories of East and 
Central Africa. 

In the course of the Mbale conference the delegates of the 
Tanganyika African National Union had tried to urge the organiza- 
tions from the Central African Federation to negotiate with the 
British government for the preservation of the Central African 
Federation on the basis of the Monkton Commission proposals 
which had just been published. In other words they were being 
urged to drop their opposition to the continued existence of the 
Central African Federation. This idea was strenuously opposed 
by delegates from the Federation. It was partly to circumvent this 
opposition that Mr. Nyerere produced his trump card—a giant 
federation stretching from Southern Rhodesia to Uganda. 

Now, the Tanganyika African National Union is a powerful 
organization having virtually no opposition in Tanganyika. And 
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Mr. Nyerere not only by reason of his leadership of this organiza- 
tion but also because of his undoubted gifts is a man of considerable 
influence and prestige in Africa. His policies are generally pro- 
gressive and he has the merit of not participating in any oppor- 
tunistic anti-communist campaign . . . a popular pastime with 
certain Nationalist leaders in Africa who ought to know better. 
For the above reasons it is particularly necessary that his views on 
federation which contain certain serious errors should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Moreover these ideas have been 
accepted in principle by liberatory organizations in East and Central 
Africa thus extending the scope of the errors contained in them. 

It is well to point out that the various federations being proposed 
by African leaders, more often than not are regarded by them as 
forming part and parcel of the concept of Pan-African Unity. 
These federations are seen as regional combinations that will 
eventually merge in a grand United States of Africa. 

It is not possible, within the framework of this short article, 
to attempt a full treatment of the attitude which progressive 
patriots of Africa should adopt towards this concept; but perhaps 
a few general considerations should be set out. 

The idea of Pan-African unity has a long tradition among the 
liberation movements of this continent. It is often regarded as 
having originated among the American Negroes. As early as the 
nineteenth century the Ethopian Church movement in South 
Africa, which had strong U.S. affiliations, was a strong protagonist 
of Pan-African ideas. And the first Pan-African Congress of 1919 
in Paris, attended by many representatives of African organizations, 
including the African National Congress of South Africa, met under 
the inspiration of the great American Negro thinker, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois. 

The whole concept has received tremendous impetus and become 
of great importance with the growing strength of the liberation 
struggles in Africa and the emergence of many independent states 
on the continent. It is important for all of us to realize the 
tremendous appeal which it makes to African people. 


Boundaries were determined by colonialists 

Pan-African unity is essentially a progressive idea, springing out of 
historically-developed conditions. The imperialist scramble for 
Africa resulted in the arbitrary division of the continent among 
the various European powers. The boundaries drawn on the face 
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of Africa reflected the balance of forces among the occupying 
powers; they did not correspond to the desires of the African 
people, nor to the geographical, national, linguistic, ethnic or 
historical facts of Africa. People belonging to the same group 
or tribe found themselves on different sides of a boundary. Groups 
with no cultural or linguistic affinity were lumped together. 

It must be remembered that, on the whole, the tons es did 

not find stable nations in Africa—using “nation” in the scientific 
sense of a historically evolved community living within stable 
boundaries, and under a specific economy—that of capitalism— 
with its unifying factors of a common market and the liquidation 
of tribalism and feudalism. 
_ Many of the states which have recently arisen, or are about to 
arise, within the boundaries negotiated among themselves by the 
former imperialist masters of our continent, are artificial territorial 
units, enjoying no historical local loyalties from their inhabitants, 
and often not economically or politically viable in the modern 
world. 

An even more important factor in impelling African unity is the 
common struggle against the imperialist colonizers—a struggle which 
still goes on even more intensely, despite certain naive illusions 
to the contrary. Apart from the many countries which still remain 
under colonialist domination, including the Portuguese colonies 
and the whole Southeastern area of Africa, the imperialists, 
headed by those of the United States are making an intensive drive 
to replace the direct political domination of Africa with its 
economic enslavement. It was the essential understanding of this 
continued threat which lay behind the 1958 Declaration of African 
states at Accra solemnly proclaiming and asserting “unity among 
ourselves and our solidarity with the dependent peoples as well as 
our friendship with all nations.” 

These are some of the concrete factors which have resulted in a 
very strong urge for unity on a continental scale. To the extent that 
this is a progressive anti-imperialist force it must be fostered and 
supported. 

It must be admitted that both in the past and today there are 
forces which desire to distort the true object of Pan-African unity 
and to turn it into a reactionary force. Such, for instance are 
those who wish to present Pan-African unity as an anti-communist 
force. Also the essentially anti-imperialist nature of Pan-African 
unity is sometimes sought to be obscured by various obscurantist 
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myths or concepts which suggest divine origins for Pan-African 
unity or seek to explain it in ill-defined philosophies such as are 
extolled in magazines like Presence Africain. The description of 
policies as being based on the “African Personality” is one such idea. 

The fundamental basis and aim sustaining the idea of Pan- 
African unity is the achievement of self-determination for all the 
African people. This means the power of the people to choose. It 
means freedom to take decisions which benefit the people. It means 
independence. 

And that is the cardinal error made by Mr. Nyerere. 


Independence before federation 

An examination of the position in those countries which he suggests 
must be federated is that none of them is independent. They are 
all under the control of an imperialist power, Britain. They cannot 
decide anything without having to bear in mind the views and 
interests of the imperial power. 

Far from regarding this circumstance as a disadvantage the 
‘Tanganyika leaders see it almost as a virtue. In colorful and humor- 
ous terms Mr. Nyerere himself paints a picture of a proud newly 
independent state complete with cabinet, flag, national anthem and 
a seat at the United Nations. Such a state, he says, will indignantly 
reject any suggestion that it surrender its newly found sovereignty 
in order to join a federation. Reasoning thus, independence be- 
comes an obstacle to unity! 

Clearly the suggestion is that federation must be considered and 
decided upon under the auspices and with the support of the 
imperialist power, out to prevent the emergence of a federation that 
is in the interests of the people. And this power will be sitting 
in as a potent factor in the negotiations for a federation of African 
states. 

To meet this formidable obstacle the Pan-African Freedom 
Movement of East and Central Africa Conference resolution on 
this matter stated that a condition of the plan was the existence of 
“popular governments” in all the territories. It is not clear what was 
meant by this. But certainly it did not mean governments elected 
on the basis of universal suffrage in independent states. It most 
likely meant government formed after elections held in terms of 
constitutions drawn by the imperialists in which a sizable majority 
of voters were African. 

While it is wrong to regard independence as the obstacle to 
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federation and unity it is also true that independence will not 
automatically result in unity. There are others factors that come 
into play. It might be convenient to consider separately the pro- 
posal for an East-African federation and the one for a greater 
federation of all the central and east African territories. The two 
proposals are essentially different. 

There may be much merit in the proposal for an East-African 
Federation uniting Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika. The 
imperialists have treated the region as a unit for economic purposes 
and there is thus a common currency, postal and transport system. 
There is a lingua franca—Swahili. Yet there are also difficulties 
in such a scheme. The territories are at different levels of economic 
and political development. In Uganda, for instance, there is the 
kingdom of Buganda whose opposition to an East-African Federa- 
tion led to a serious crisis in 1953 and the exile of the Kabaka. 
There are the minority Asian and European groups who play an 
important if not a dominant role in the economy. Very serious 
rivalries exist between the rising African bourgeoisie and the 
Asian and European bourgeoisie. These and other formidable 
obstacles exist, but they can be overcome by a progressive plan, 
democratically decided. 

An independent Tanganyika dedicated to the achievement of 
East-African Federation and prepared to use its resources for that 
purpose could play a determining role in such a plan. An in- 
dependent Tanganyika would as a first step be able to assist-in_the 
liberation of the other territories so that federation is/ discussed 
with thé real leaders of the people. Mr. Nyerere today cannot meet 
Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya without obtaining leave from the British 
government. A similar situation obtains in Uganda where import- 
ant leaders have been “rusticated” or exiled to remote parts of the 
country. How can realistic decisions on federation be taken in these | 
circumstances? 


Free will and consent basis of federation 


The other idea of a federation comprising all of East and Central 
Africa seems far-fetched and is in the present situation diversionary. 
It seems to be substituting diplomatic negotiations with the British 
for militant struggle for freedom. The dismemberment of the 
present Central African Federation is now essential even for a 
future greater federation of African states. How will a Central 
African Federation dominated by the Oppenheimer mining inter- 
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ests and the Welenskys join in this greater African Federation? How 
can such a federation even be thought of without freedom and 
independence of the Africans in Central Africa? 

After all, what in fact has placed unity of Africa on the agenda? 
What has considerably facilitated the urge to solidarity and unity? 
It is precisely the freedom struggle and the emergence of African 
states. Ihe Independent states are a more reliable starting point 
or nucleus for building African unity and federations than colonies 
or dependencies. 

Finally it does seem as if a warning is called for against current. 
fallacies about imperialism implicit in the idea of federation before 

‘ independence. No doubt these fallacies have gained currency as a 
result of the new tactics whereby imperialism is allegedly “grant- 
ing” independence to former colonies. The imperialists are not 
leaving Africa of their own free will. The nature of imperialism 
has not changed from that of a predatory system for the exploitation 
of the peoples. Furthermore the Congo events have shown imperial- 
ism is prepared to employ brutal force and to connive at the 
murder of prime ministers of independent states where its interests 
are threatened. 

Schemes which depend on the goodwill of imperialists are 
unreliable and dangerous to Africa. Any federation that is not 
based on the free will and consent of independent people will be 
inherently unstable as the ill-fated Central African Federation 
has shown. Independence must be achieved before we consider 
any larger aggregations. Imperialism must be driven out of the 
continent before unity can be achieved. 


Contributions from readers are invited discussing this stimulating article 
by Mr. Zanzolo—E£ditor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DU BOIS COMPLETES TRILOGY 


WORLDS OF COLOR. By W. E. B. Du Bois. 349 pp. Vol. III of The Black Flame, 
New York: New Century Publishers, $4.50. 


IT TuIs, the third of the Du Bois trilogy, the wirter brings the 
history of the struggle of a people to prophetic conclusion. 

In reading and in thinking about Worlds of Color, as well as the 
two earlier volumes, it is quite impossible to consider the book 
without the author. Such parallel consideration is desirable with 
most books, but in this case it is basic. The reader must recognize 
the Du Bois fine writing with its skilled use of poetry and irony, 
the exposition of dramatic scene, and the authoritarian condem- 
nation of evil. 

While he is using the form of the novel as his vehicle Dr. Du Bois 
is presenting history. One looks for footnotes and indices. Around 
the lives of the Mansarts through three generations he presents 
in the three books of The Black Flame the history of Negro people 
in the United States with their varying viewpoints and many 
developing philosophies. He knows his material not only as a 
witness but as a maker of history, a shaper of man’s destinies, and 
a victim of man’s injustice. No one else could have produced this 
work, | 

The first volume was subtitled The Ordeal of Mansart. Covering 
a period from reconstruction days to the beginning of the First 
World War it established the name and the family of Mansart. 
Tom Mansart was emerging as a leader among Negroes. He was 
cut down by the guns of a lynch mob. In the second volume, 
Mansart Builds a School, one of the sons of Tom Mansart continues 
the ordeal and as an educator in Georgia his struggle is involved 
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in a developing philosophy of bargaining. With appeals to reason 
and a multiplicity of compromises he does see the state establish 
a land grant college. Limited gains are noted as the book ends 
with the slough of the Great Depression. 

In our current volume, Worlds of Color, Manual Mansart, the 
school builder, comes into a high level of leadership. As president 
of a major college for Negroes with state and federal support 
he dreams of Negro progress. Locked up in a compartment of 
Negro-in-his-place, President Mansart hopes for better schools for 
Negroes, better economic conditions for Negroes, and a higher 
cultural level for Negroes, all within a social structure somewhat 
beneath that of white America. 

Fortunately Mansart is spurred to look beyond the confines 
of his campus, his state, his country, aye and of his race. Motivation 
for the enlarged view is provided by Jean DuBignon. Caucasian 
in appearance Miss DuBignon had grown up in New Orleans 
without pressures of segregation. Schooled at Radcliffe and with a 
doctorate in Sociology from Chicago University, she had chosen 
to work in Negro education. As Mansart’s assistant she carefully 
plans for him a sabbatical with weeks of residence in England, 
France, Russia, and then in Asia with long visits in China and 
Japan. 

“China is inconceivable,” Mansart writes back to her. “Here 
first a man out of the empty West realizes where the population 
of the world really centers. Never before has a land so affected 
me. ... Perhaps the riddle of the universe will be settled in China, 
and if not, in no part of the world which ignores China.” 
Before Mansart returns to the Georgia campus his logic-tight 

compartment is shattered by his experiences. He comes to recognize 
the march of the race of man, forward and upward, beyond and, 
across the lines of geography and politics. 

The reader thinks of such terms as “wide range” and “broad 
canvas.” Indeed the story has many interesting characters in many 
different places. Tom Mansart’s progeny includes men in several 
walks of life. One of the brothers of Manual becomes a judge in 
New York, another a business man in Chicago. A son-in-law, 
Methodist minister, is elected a bishop. The story of his rise and 
disillusionment traces the history of the Negro church. Among the 
grandchildren are embittered youths. One, a wounded and shell 
shocked veteran, refuses to live longer in the United States. Another, 
an Army pilot, writes these words to his father, the judge: 
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“I simply cannot stand this. I know what war is. I am no 
longer deceived by fairy tales of glory and victory. War is dirt 
and mud, hunger and death, rape and lying. I have killed enough 
of my fellow men. I have scattered the guts of women and children 
over the earth. I have seen blood spurt, red and thick to feed 
the soil. I will not live in a world like this.” 

He is dead long before the letter reaches his family. 

The voice of prophecy speaks in each volume of the trilogy, 
reaching apex in Worlds of Color and shouting clear and loud 
from the concluding pages. I would not deign to invite the good 
Doctor’s scorn by saying that he speaks with the voice of God. 
I must, however, submit that only the voice of W. E. B. Du Bois 
forecast and proclaimed great events of which we are witnesses. 

With his Pan-African conferences, from the lecture platform, and 
on the pages of his writings Du Bois was saying, “Africa must be 
free,” and “Africa can be free.” 

To Africa he was saying, “You shall be free,” and to young 
Africans he said, “You will be free.” 

We asked, “Can proud England be shorn by her overseas 
empire? Could France exist without French Equatorial Africa? Will 
Leopold’s legions e’er forsake the Congo?” 

The leaders of free Africa today acclaim this prophet as the 
Father of Pan-Africanism. 

Consider these passages of prophecy. 

As Mansart awakens: 

“He wanted his college, his teachers, and students, to realize 
what the world meant now as a place to live in. First of all, he, 
himself, began to have a conception of the world as one unified 
‘dwelling place. He was escaping from his racial provincialism. 
He began to think of himself as part of humanity and not simply 
as an American Negro over against a white world.” 

And we read this analysis from Jean DuBignon: 

“No. Becoming Americans does not mean automatic settlement 
of our problems. It means sharing the problems of Americans, 
and believe me, they've got plenty. These problems we must 
understand.” 

As Mansart, dying, peers Moses-like from the heights of Mount 
Pisgah across the Plains of Moab over into the Promised Land 
he tells of his vision: 

“I am back from a far journey. I saw China’s millions 
lifting the soil of the nation in their hands to dam the rivers 
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which long had eaten their land. I saw the golden domes of 
Moscow shining on Russia's millions, yesterday unlettered, now 
reading the wisdom of the world. I saw birds singing in Korea, 
Viet-Nam, Indonesia and Malaya. I saw India and Pakistan 
united, free; in Paris, Ho Chi Minh celebrated peace on earth; 
while in New York—” 

In the first volume of The Black Flame Dr. Du Bois offered a 

brief message directed to the reader. 
“Here lies, then, I hope, more history than fiction, more fact 


than assumption, much truth and no falsehood.” 
Lorenz Graham 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 


go MILES FROM HOME. By Warren Miller. 219 pp. Boston: Little Brown 
& Co. $3.95. 


INETY MILES south of the Florida Keys a revolutionary drama 

‘is daily unfolding of great importance to the future of the 
Western Hemisphere. Cuba has lit the torch of freedom from 
poverty, ignorance and foreign domination, as did another small 
Caribbean isle in another time—Haiti—blaze the path to freedom 
from chattel slavery in this hemisphere. 

Warren Miller, in 90 Miles from Home, brings to the North 
American reader an informative and readable account of the 
realities of the Cuban revolution in a most convincing way—letting 
the Cuban people tell their own story. Acting mainly as translator 
and guide, Miller takes the reader about the streets of Havana, 
into the restaurants and bars, barbershops and beauty parlors, 
homes and shops, schools and cultural halls. He translates articles 
in the Cuban press, ecclesiastical letters, signs on buildings, the 
jeering remarks of the Cuban about the wild broadcasts of the 
CIA from Swan Island, the mournful nostalgia of the shopkeeper 
and restaurant owner for the “good old days” of tourism and 
gambling. Miller takes his reader on a bus trip through the 
_ countryside from Pinar del Rio on the eastern tip of the island 
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to Santiago in Oriente Province, the extreme of the west. Out of 
this welter of sights, sounds and impressions emerges a balanced 
and composite picture of a people in revolutionary ferment, 
dedicated to forging a new life, solidly supporting a beloved Fidel 
Castro, despite a pathetic appendage of dissenters of an era gone 
never to return. 

We join Miller in La Floridata, Havana's leading restaurant, 
with a stockclerk and his wife who, after nineteen years in one 
room hold the keys to their new five room apartment. The Urban 
Reform of the new government takes life for the reader in their 
discussion of rent and utility cuts of 50 per cent, “no more water 
in the milk,” the pleasure of walking Havana's streets at night 
without fear of police brutalities, common under Batista. They 
have already explanation for the dissidents and defectors in Havana 
or Miami: “Usually, if you look behind such attitudes, you will 
find they had a ‘botellita,’"” which Miller translates as “little 
bottle,” the Cuban slang for a cushy government job or graft, 
which some 200,000 Cubans enjoyed under Batista, collecting 
salaries never worked for, profiteering on duty-free imports, taking 
their cut on the gambling and prostitution. 

Through Miller, we get to know many interesting representatives 
of the Cuban Negroes who constitute some 40 per cent of the six 
and a half million population. We learn of Maceo, a revered 
national hero, of the heads of new Cuba’s Air Force and Army— 
all Negro. We meet Nicolas Guillén, the Negro Cuban poet of the 
revolution about whom Miller explains: “In his exploitation of 
the language, of Cuban slang, Negro dialect, and the American 
words and phrases that have worked their way into the language, 
Guillén is without equal.” We share Miller’s admiration for a 
young English teacher in Pinar del Rio who asks: “Tell me, Mr. 
Miller, why does a country as powerful as yours treat the Negro 
as it does? When I read about New Orleans and the little Negro 
girls—and now we get to read about everything—and the photo- 
graphs of those white woman, their faces so full of hysteria and 
fear, I say to myself, ‘Why am I teaching English?... Why should 
I teach the language of my enemies?’...It is unthinkable that 
there could be a Cuban Negro who is not for the revolution. Our 
whole lives have been transformed by it. In two years, discrimina- 
‘tion has been wiped out. How many years is it since your Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation? ...” 

At the Nicaro silver mines in Oriente Province, formerly owned 
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by the United States government, as we pass the social hall our 
guide tells us: “We had our first unsegregated dance in the history 
of Nicaro last month. When your government ran this place, the 
Negroes had their own social club and they were always apart.” 
He continues: “There is only one place on this island now where 
discrimination still exists. Guantanamo.” (The U.S. naval base.) 

In Santiago we visit a new housing development Nueva Alegre 
Vista built and given to the “humildes,” Cuba’s most depressed 
masses, in exchange for 1,000 hours of labor. A young Negro mother 
proudly shows us the modern cottage with bath, gas stove and 
electricity. She tells us: “You don’t understand, if any counter- 
revolutionaries showed themselves around here, we would eat them.” 

Along the road we talk to the peasants in the bus about Agrarian 
Reform, which has divided up the huge latifundias (sugar planta- 
tions) into cooperatives, has diversified the crops. They tell us: 
“Between each sugar harvest, six months of every year, the sugar 
workers starved. Now there are public works, road building, school 
construction, houses, hospitals—no one who wants to work is 
without work.” By comparison how tawdry sounds the complaint 
of a latifundista, former owner of a 105,000 acre sugar plantation 
whom we visit: “But what will we get? Six hundred dollars a month 

. enough for the table. But money was not meant to be eaten. 
It was meant to be invested.” 

Through the whole month of December, 1960 traveling wit! 
Miller the length and breadth of the island, the readers gain 
a mounting appreciation of Fidel Castro’s characterization of the 
revolution as “of the lowly, by the lowly and for the lowly.” This 
island where a million Cuban woman and children never owned 
a pair of shoes; where illiteracy was rampant; where a half 
million farmers never tasted milk or meat; where close to a 
million were without work six to seven months in each year—this 
island we leave with the searching questions of the Negro school- 
teacher Pedroso burning into our consciousness: “Why does our 
progress so frighten you? We are so small, so few, we can never 
be a threat to you.... But I think there are those among you who 
see that we are a light that all of South America looks to.... 
Do you know what it will be like when those millions of Indians 
rise up? Well, I will tell you: it will make the Chinese revolution 
look like a little village fiesta.” 

Awareness of what this Cuban revolution means to its people and 
to the vast majority of our own people is a burning and immediate 
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necessity. In answer to Pablo Pedroso, what American Negro 
sitting in a Mississippi or Florida jail for attempting to end 
segregation can wish to destroy him or interfere with, the Cuban 
people’s right to plan their future as they will it. What slum 
dweller in the horrible ghettoes of American cities could have 
any interest in destroying the new dwellings of Cuba’s people. 
How many of the American people owned any sugar plantations 
or silver mines they are ready to fight to regain? Yet the debacle of 
April 17 on the beaches of Bahia del Cochinos, when the Cuban 
people speedily and completely routed the counter-revolutionaries 
trained and sent there by the Central Intelligence Agency and 
Pentagon to overthrow Castro, should be a timely warning that 
we may not have much time left to bring about a change in our 
government's present policies. As Walter Lippman of the Herald 
Tribune has aptly labeled this brazen attempt of our government 
to invade and overthrow another sovereign nation: “It was wrong 
in itself...if it had succeeded, it probably would have been 
worse than if it failed.” 

Since travel to Cuba is under government ban for the people 
of the United States, we have to rely in the main on the growing 
literature of the Cuban revolution written by writers of integrity 
and principle for the true story of Cuba. Warren Miller is a welcome 
addition to the company of writers like C. Wright Mills, Jean Paul 
Sartre, Joseph North, Leo Huberman. and Paul Sweezy. His sen- 
sitive and warmly human interpretation deserves the widest circula- 
tion. It is to be hoped that a paperback edition will soon be 
available to the American people who, too, have no “botellitas” 
to cling to. 

Louise Thompson 
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THE TIME IS NOW 


THE GRAND PARADE. By Julian Mayfield. 448 pp. The Vanguard Press, 
New York. $4.95. 


“Herein lies the tragedy of the age: not that men are poor— 
all men know something of poverty; not that men are wicked— 
who is good? Not that men are ignorant—what is truth? Nay, but 
that men know so little of men.” 


W™ THIs challenging quotation Julian Mayfield gives us his 

new novel, The Grand Parade. It is a big book, a daring book, 
comparable to some huge canvas in the Petti Palace: rich, vivid 
colors, swirling, distorted figures, light and shade, symbolism and 
reality—confined within the sombre Florentine setting, but con- 
fronting us with terrifying modernity. The Grand Parade is a 
pageant—each gaudy player shown in his own spotlight and all 
swept along by the compelling tide of inexorable events. 

The Grand Parade is Mr. Mayfield’s third book. Four years ago 
his The Hit caught attention with a compelling story and biting 
comment. It was a good first novel, revealing talent and purpose, 
but diffused, lacking unity and cohererice. A year later came 
The Long Night. Here was something unusual: neat, compact, 
almost classic in its simplicity—the odyssey of one small black 
boy, from dusk to dawn of one night. Without a superfluous line 
and within a tight frame Julian Mayfield succeeded in creating 
an unforgettable little boy in Harlem, called “Steely.” 

Now, with The Grand Parade, the novelist has come of age. He 
has extended his reach, pushed back the horizons, come out of the 
ghetto, stands firmly on his own two feet. Thus, while opening 
passages of The Grand Parade many remind one of Sinclair Lewis, 
this is not Sinclair Lewis. There is something of the passion of 
Faulkner, but not his cruelty, something of the stark realism of 
Steinbeck, but his people are never lay figures, something of the 
warmth of Hemingway, but with a slightly sharp edge. One hesitates 
to say that simply because Julian Mayfield is a Negro his writing 
differs from that of the white American novelist. Yet, there is a 
germ of truth here. Being a Negro in the United States is something 
distinct and different. And, in the words of James Baldwin, “One 
writes out of one thing only—one’s own experience. Everything 
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depends on how relentlessly one forces from this experience the 
last drop, sweet or bitter, it can possibly give.”” The Grand Parade 
is not a “Negro Problem” novel. Its characters, threads of events, 
frustrations, good and evil, achievements and failures, triumphs 
and tragedies—are all-American. Julian Mayfield is not another 
Richard Wright. He does not write out of despair. He has vision. 

The story begins on a June morning when, promptly at eight 
o'clock, the Mayor of Gainesboro descends “the front steps of his 
home on Jefferson Road in the wealthy suburb of Parkchester, 
said good morning to his chauffeur and sat down on the back seat 
of his automobile.” During the drive into town he scanned 
the Times-Herald, but was preoccupied with the problems of 
Gainesboro, so that by the time he enters his office in the Municipal 
Center, he has already made several important decisions that will 
affect the city’s business. So far mere routine for the popular, 
young Mayor Taylor. But, before this particular June day ended 
Douglas Taylor is forced to make a decision which would kill 
his friend and political mentor, wreck the smoothly functioning 
political machine of his city and set in motion those “mills of the 
gods” which grind slowly but exceedingly fine. 

Across the city, on that same June morning Attorney Randolph 
Banks drove to his office in Greenpoint, the Negro section of Gaines- 
boro. He was a tall, black man enjoying the prideful support of the 
great majority of Gainesboro Negroes, who had elected him to the 
City Council four times in eight years. After the story is well under 
way we are told: 

“The careers of Douglas Taylor and Randolph Banks were in 
many ways parallel. They had been born at nearly the same time 
in the same city. They had served in the war in Europe and each 
was a product of Harvard Law School. Each in his own way was 
a tall, attractive man and made a good public appearance. 
Both men were considered capable, and neither was distinguished 
for his brilliance. But, at best, the resemblance was superficial.” 
The fact that one man was white and one black outweighed 

all similarities. And yet, if one must have a protagonist, these 
two, white and black, merged together, make up the protagonist 
of Mayfield’s novel. But no single protagonist carries the story. 
There is something symphonic about the way themes and characters 
are presented clearly and unmistakably and then contrapuntally are 
played one against the other until at the end they all biend in a 
powerful climax. 
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Time is probably the real protagonist of The Grand Parade. 
And the time is NOW! 

Gainesboro is today’s big city in the United States—not in the Deep 
South—not in the far west, but any one of the hundred cities in what 
we call “border” states. Big, sprawling, busy cities with numerous 
industrial or/and commercial interests, with their dominant, pros- 
perous, white overlords, 100 per cent Americans, happily engaged 
in the business of making money. These cities have large Negro 
populations, second-class citizens all, but with some few individuals 
“doing very well,” crowded for the most part in one section where, 
for unexplained reasons, streets and houses steadily deteriorate, 
street lighting is bad and garbage collections are few and far 
between. Job opportunities for Negroes in these cities are limited, 
but a “smart Negro” can pick up money “on the side.” There is 
always some percentage of poor and insecure foreign born who 
find it to their interest to “stay away from Negroes.” Political 
machines, church socials, ward bosses, pool halls are as familiar 
ingredients of our cities as are school superintendents, preachers, 
street gangs and movies. All of the pictures delineated in The 
Grand Parade are accurately drawn from real life. Any of the hap- 
penings in The Grand Parade might well have happened in any 
one of a hundred American cities. Some of them most certainly 
did happen. | 

But The Grand Parade is far more than reportage. Its people 
are alive, the voice of the author asserts what the impersonal 
voice of the action itself does not, and always the author is striving 
to give us three-dimensional characters so that we may under- 
stand them. 

We can feel the pain and bewilderment of Angus Cleveland 
“at the twilight of the old man’s distinguished career” who now 
faces disgrace and imprisonment at the hands of the young Mayor 
for a crime long buried in the past. Angus Cleveland had brought 
Douglas Taylor into politics; he had wanted a son exactly like 
Douglas. Long ago he had told him: 

“Your name goes back a long way in Gainesboro. Your grand- 
father, Elijah Taylor, was—I hope you don’t mind my speaking 
the truth—a ruthless man, a fine old pirate in an age of pirates. 
He took gambles in land speculation that would either make him 
a millionaire or land him in the penitentiary. Fortunately for 
him, and for you, his gambles paid off.” 

We can understand the concern of City Councilman Banks 
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when he is visited by two agents from the Bureau of Security and 
told that because “of the Russian Premier’s report to the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party...we have reason to believe 
that your brother may soon leave the Party of his own accord 
or be expelled... and we would like to let him know it would 
be to his advantage if he would contact us, that we are ready and 
willing to work with him.” 

“So Lonnie might be breaking with the Reds. It was about 
time. Lonnie wasn't getting any younger, and if he expected to 
ever do anything with his life he had better start soon. Only two 
of the Banks boys were left. The oldest brother, Clyde, had 
disappeared before the war, and Lonnie had been lost for years 
in that world of radical politics that made no sense at all to 
Randolph—Lonnie, with his miniature sword hacking away at the 
great world, seeking desperately to change its shape, whacking 
at it frantically, and never even scratching it.” 

We understand Randolph Bank’s violent reaction when Lonnie 
refuses to “cooperate’’ with the BS. We also understand Lonnie 
Banks. 

And there is Hank Dean. After the final shot is fired you know 
that Hank Dean will be tried for murder. True, he pulled the 
' trigger, but we know that this poor “misfit” is not the murderer. 


“Webley Dean, truck driver and beer-swiller, Yankee fan and 
waitress pincher, had initiated a campaign of ridicule designed 
to shame the boy into more masculine behavior. “‘Whadaya mean, 
piano lessons!’ he had raged to the mother, Nancy, when she had 
suggested that her sixth-grade son showed musical talent. “The 
little bastard,’ the only thing he remembered his father ever 
calling him—‘is sissy enough already. I don’t care if he’s a 
Paderewski, no piano lessons!’ ” 


As Dr. Harold Bishop sits with other members of the Gainesboro 
School Board on that fateful August morning he is not only 
himself, Assistant Superintendent for the Fifth District and only 
Negro on the Board, but he is the embodiment of generations 
of educated, unselfish Negroes who keep lonely vigil for common 
sense and decency. 

“How long, Bishop thought, how long, oh, God, before I’m 
admitted to the human fraternity? And suddenly all the sixty- 
nine frustrated years of his life lay stretched before him, and 
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they looked to him like the history of his race. In that moment 
he knew they had defeated him as surely as if they had exiled 
him to a deserted island where he might vent his anger on the 
howling, unhearing winds. For they had made him hate them. 
He'd long ago foresaken the religion of his father, a Methodist 
minister in Durham, but he had retained his father’s admonition 
that love was logical and hatred was not. And just so long as he 
had been able to sustain this logic, been able to keep from 
returning hatred for hatred, he’d known—had forced himself to 
know—that there was hope...” 


“Something burst in the oldman and he shouted at his 
colleagues to shut up and sit down. Astonished, they did.” 


No one can hate Mary McCullough, who left a New Jersey 
convent when she was seventeen. Now, fifteen years later, she is a 
prostitute—but still basically an honest woman, a good Catholic, 
her looks and spirits a bit battered. Deep within her are dreams— 
American dreams~of a home, a good provider, children. Then — 
quite unexpectedly, through no intent of hers, luck presents her 
with her one chance: | 


“The applause was so thunderous that for a moment Mary 
was overcome with emotion. She felt so happy she wanted to cry. 
It just went to show how unpredictable life was. Two months 
ago she had been just another street hustler, and now there were 
thousands of people out there clapping for her! She saw herself 
in their eyes and she knew she was looking her best. She knew 
she was blonde and white and trim, and her mind was as clear 
as her complexion, for she permitted herself only one glass of 
gin a day. She should feel it! Everything was going to be all right. 
No more six and seven Johns a night for her. Out on the coast 
she would find a Joe and settle down, maybe even have kids. She 
had as much right as the next broad to some of the good things 
of life. As she stood before the microphone in the white spot- 
light, she spoke her carefully rehearsed opening sentence in a 
hushed voice: ‘One night a couple of months ago, I took a 
walk and these colored boys tried to rape me. Here’s how it 
happened ...’” 

Sisters under the skin, perhaps, but Patty Speed is something 
quite different! There had been Speeds in Gainesboro for more 
than a hundred years just as there had been Banks. The oldest 
living person in the district would tell you there had always been 
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Speeds around and that they had always been bad. Nothing but 
bad was expected of the youngest of Blueboy’s offspring, a jet- 
black girl with slanted, diamond-hard eyes that seldom knew 
tears. Patty Speed lived up to the town’s expectations. And yet... 
“Randolph remembered the peculiar sensation of pride and 

shame he'd felt the day he saw Patty on television. He'd guessed 
she would be subpoenaed and he had been expecting her to 
appear. Still, it was a shock when he actually saw her on the | 
screen, unsmiling, unwavering, her features the perfection of 
an African carving in ebony. Christine (his wife) came into the 
room just then, and when she saw Patty’s image she said, 
‘My goodness, she’s colored!’ Randolph explained to Christine 
who Patty was and why the Senate committee would naturally be 
interested in her if it was investigating Gainesboro’s gambling 
rackets. ‘She’s beautiful!’ Christine had exclaimed with the frank 
admiration she had for all persons and things of which she 
approved. ‘She’s absolutely stunning!’ ” 

When the investigation was over and the Senators had received 
their publicity and subpoenaed witnesses had returned to their 
calling, all that was known of Patty was that she was quite well 
off, she didn’t owe any back taxes, but that many of her close 
associates were disreputable. 

There are times when the parade becomes too crowded, when the 
explosive voices jar like sledge hammers. But if these are literary 
defects, they are America. The author has been daring in his 
attempt to be truthful. Thus, The Grand Parade is one of the most 
important novels of contemporary American life that has appeared 
in years. It is NOW—with the tempo, confusion, speed, noise, 
violence, bad and good, frustrations, fears, vitality, hopes, dreams 
and love—which is our country today. 

Shirley Graham 
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READERS WELCOME 
FREEDOMWAYS 


A roar of welcome to FREEDOMWAYs! Men and women of good 
will everywhere will lift their chins a little higher and a new 
sparkle will come into the eyes—black eyes or brown, green or blue. 
Heartiest good wishes. 

Mary CLARKE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The writers represented in this first number of FREEDOMWAYS, 
forged in the same fires as William Lloyd Garrison, are that 
unmatched polemicist’s spiritual and literary descendants. And in 
a day of backing and filling, of nambypambyism, of acute indecision, 
how good it is to read the works of men—commentators, observers, 
thinkers—who are as sincere and unafraid and own-mind-knowing 
as W. E. B. Du Bois has always been! 

This column welcomes FREEDOMWAYS. May its life be long in the 
land, and may its voice be heard loud and clear until the rule 
of law no longer yields to the tyranny of custom. 

J. SAUNDERS REDDING 
The Afro-American 
June 10, 1961 


Enclosed is my check for one year’s subscription to FREEDOMWAYS. 
...I am a young Negro sociologist attending Oklahoma State 
University and yearn to be in contact with progressive and inde- 
pendent thinking members of my race...I look forward to 
FREEDOMWAYS. 

KENNETH H. SIMMONS 
Stillwater, Okla. 


How beautiful it is to see that others can still have high hopes 
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for the human race! Speak up! And may your voice be heard in 
time. For only recently, when Germany was shooting and burning 
and gassing six million Jews (for the final solution of the Jewish 
question) there was, as Rabbi Chodos expressed it: “silence in 
every language of the world.” And who knows what harebrained 
maniac may not even now be dreaming up some final solution of 
the Negro question—to the accompaniment of silence in all lan- 
guages of the world. 

Guy ENDORE 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Congratulations to you and your staff upon founding a Journal 
which has a pertinent message for these stirring times when black 
men the world over are struggling to stand forth as free men. 
FREEDOMWAYS, if the editors adhere to the goals as set forth in the 
introduction, should become a tremendous challenge and inspira- 
tion to black people everywhere. 

LORENZO J. GREENE 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

While young Negro and white Freedom Riders are facing the 
Ku Klux Klan and its race terror in the South, a new journal 
is born—FREEDOMWAYS, a quarterly review of the Negro freedom 
movement. ‘““The United States and the Negro,” a short historical 
essay by W. E. B. Du Bois, is alone worth the price of the issue. 
And a report on a “Journey to the Sierra Maestra” by John 
Henrick Clarke, son of an Alabama sharecropper, gives the enthu- 
siastic reactions of an American Negro to the Cuban revolution. 

RAILROAD NOTES 
New York City 


Cheers for the Editors and for an extraordinary baby—born with 
teeth! 

PHILIP and JANET STEVENSON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I enclose my check for additional copies of FREEDOMWAys which I 
want to send to persons I know will find them of great interest. 
...All success to you until the ways of freedom prevail‘all over 
the earth. 

FLORENCE LUsCOMB 


Cambridge, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
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Thanks for the splendid first number of FREEDOMWaAys. A well 
designed and dignified book it is on the outside and full of rich 
content on the inside. 

PAUL STRAND 
Paris, France 


I am thrilled beyond the power of words to express my profound 
appreciation for your most recent contribution in the publication 
of FREEDOMWAYS. ...I shall be pleased to place your publication 
upon our mailing list and exchange it with the Review. 

Grorce A. SINGLETON 
Editor A.M.E. Review 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our grateful love for FREEDOMWAys. Not since the Du Bois days 
of The Crisis has a journal of the colored world been so excitingly 


alive and full of hope. 
Crepric BELFRAGE 


Havana, Cuba 


Congratulations! It’s a most significant undertaking. Enclosed 
find check for founding subscriber and a few additional dollars 
that some others may receive the magazine. 

ANDREW PASCHAL 
Chicago, Ill. 

I do feel there is a need for more quarterlies of this type. 
Unfortunately, as most Americans, I must profess a certain ignorance 
about Africa. Actually my only contact has come through my 
church, the Religious Society of Friends. I am hoping that FREEDOM- 
ways will help to alleviate some of my ignorance. I am watching 
Africa. I hope other Americans will do so also. 

PauL G. PARTINGTON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREEDOMWAYS, a quarterly review of the world wide freedom 
movement among colored people has appeared on the newsstands. 
.. The publication unquestionably can help fill a historical and 
cultural vacuum and merits the support of freedom lovers every- 
where. We wish its editors well. 
Editorial 
The Afro-American 
June 3, 1961 
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My sincerest wishes that your efforts will be well rewarded with _ 
bountiful fruit that comes only after careful nursing of the seed 
that is now being planted. I am “inviting myself’ as a founding 
subscriber to FREEDOMWAYS. 

Ben Koce. 
Highland Park, Mich. 


The fight for freedom is on. There will be no cooling-off. Coming 
at the right time is a magazine, published by Negroes—FREEDOM- 
WAYS. 

The leading article is by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, who has been 
carrying on fearlessly for over 70 years, and now at 93, is still a 
stalwart. He tells of the Negro’s struggle for freedom since 1861. 
That of Africa’s is competently dealt with by Dr. Alphaeus Hunton, 
John Pittman and President Kwame Nkrumah. All twelve articles 
are top-notch. 

J. A. Rocers 
The Pittsburgh Courier 


June 24, 1961 


That FREEDOMWAYS takes as its prospectus the editorial of Fred- 
erick Douglass in the founding issue of The North Star only 
reinforces my opinion that FREEDOMWAYs is yet another effort at 
the continuation, reinforcement and revival of what are the real 
American traditions. FREEDOMWAYs will come, I am sure, to stand 
for not only what is best in the life of this country, but for what 
is the future of the human species. 

Joun J. Stmon 
New York City 
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getting out our first issue of FREEDOMWAYsS that we failed to 
identify our contributors. Scores of interested readers have called 
our attention to this oversight. We hasten to make amends and 
proudly present from our Spring issue: 

Céza Nabaraoui (African Women Seek Independence and Peace), 
an Egyptian woman, who along with Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, has 
for years led the independent women’s movements of North Africa 
and India. Under their guidance, help and encouragement women 
have cast aside their veils, come out of harems and today are 
rapidly taking their places in the struggle against ignorance, poverty 
and oppression. 

John Pittman (How Socialist States Help Africa) is from Georgia, 
a graduate of Morehouse College, Atlanta University, for years a 
reporter with the Associated Negro Press. For some time he 
edited a newspaper in California, but is now Moscow correspon- 
dent for “The Worker.” With his family he has been living in 
the USSR for the past two years. 

Elizabeth Catlett Mora (The Negro People and American Art) 
is a sculptor and painter, a Negro woman, married to the renowned 
Mexican artist, Francisco Mora. A graduate of Howard University, 
she teaches at the Univeristy of Mexico. 

John Henrik Clarke (Journey to the Sierra Maestra) is a serious 
student of African history. He has made several trips to that 
continent and is now working on a book about Africa. 

Dr. W. Alphaeus Hunton (Guinea Strides Forward) former 
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professor at Howard University, is author of the book “Decision 
in Africa” and is now teaching in Conakry, Guinea. 

Ernest Kaiser (J. C. Furnas, Mrs. Stowe and American Racism) 
is a librarian in the Schomburg Collection of the New York 
Public Library. His critical essays and reviews are much in demand. 

We hardly think it necessary to identify Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
one of the founders of the N.A.A.C.P., long-time exponent of full 
Negro citizenship and “father of Pan-Africanism.” 

Dr. Kwame Nkrumah is the highly esteemed, first President of 
the Republic of Ghana. rrEEpomMways alone in the U.S. published 
this address made at United Nations March 7, 1961. 

We have been most fortunate in our new contributors for this, 
our Summer Issue of FREEDOMWAYS. 

Sixto Gaston Agiiere (Negro and the Cuban Revolution) is a 
Cuban journalist, historian and essayist. He is a specialist in 
Negro folklore and is best known for his book “Racismo y Mastizaje 
en Cuba” (Racism and Racial Mixtures in Cuba) which was pub- 
lished in Havana in 1959 and deals with racial, educational, cultural 
and economic aspects of the Negro question. 

Lowell P. Beveridge, Jr. (Racism in School Books), an architect 
by profession, Educational Director of the Brooklyn Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, active in civi lrights affairs. 

Julian Mayfield (The Cuban Challenge) a most promising young 
Negro novelist and essayist. His latest novel ““The Grand Parade” 
is reviewed in this issue of FREEDOMWAYS. 

Alison Burroughs-Cuney (Revolt of Negro Youth) is a long-time 
social worker and teacher in New York City. 

William Patterson (The Negro Citizen and the Government) is 
an attorney, former Director of the Civil Rights Congress and 
constant advocate of full citizenship rights for the Negro people. 

Louise Thompson, a former teacher at Hampton Institute (Vir- 
ginia), is now active in civic work in New York City. 

Lorenz Graham, who reviews Worlds of Color is a California 
writer and critic whose best-selling novel for young people South 
Town took the Follett Award for excellence. 
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